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Build with the help of these Books 


© man should build anything, from a dog house 
N to acomplete country place, without first send- 
ing for those volumes of the Atlas Cement 
Library bearing on what he is going to build, and 
second, giving full consideration to the economical 


and practical side of building with concrete made 
from Atias Portland Cement. 


One of the most inspiring volumes in the Atlas 
Cement Library is the book on ‘‘Concrete Houses 
and Cottages,’’ which shows photographs and floor- 
plans of a great variety of houses which have been 
built with concrete construction. 


These books not only show the beauty and 


of concrete construction, but 


the adaptability 





Write for any or all of these books to 


they also demonstrate the qualities of 


A TLAS PORTLAND 
in making concrete—qualities that imsure success in 
concrete construction. 

The first step in building is choice of material, 
and no man can choose material intelligently who 
has not given full consideration to concrete. No 
man can give full consideration to concrete who has 
not read the Atlas Cement Library. 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIBRARY: 
Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm...... Free 


Concrete Houses and Cottages. Vo! —Large Houses .. $1.00 

Vol. 11.—Smaill Houses ..... 1.00 
Concrete in Highway Construction. ............ <1 nee 1,00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction (delivery charge) .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction....... ...............4-. 1.00 
Concrete Cottages 4 ey 
Concrete Country Residences (out of print)... ; 2.00 
Concrete Garages ...... ; Lae es 


rHEATLASporteano CEMENT co... inronmition véet. 30 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Largest output of any cement company in the world. 
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Over 50,000 barrels per day. 
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Good Taste in Hardware 


E desire to aid you to round 

out the decorative scheme of 

your home by showing artistic 
metal trim in hardware that is made 
beautiful and yet in which utility is 
not sacrificed to beauty. Such is 


insured by the use of 











HARDWARE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


P. & F. CORBIN 


MAKERS OF: 
“Everything in Builders’ Hardware” 
N. W. Cor. Eighth & Arch Sts., - Philadelphia 
106-108-110 Lafayette St., New York 
39 West 38th St., . : - New York 
104-106 Lake St., - : Chicago 


Main OFFices AND FACTORIES: 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Descriptive Literature on request 











The greatest home charm 


Make your home-coming 
as late as you please from 
party, ball, or theatre and 
you will find your boudoir 
or bed-chamber delightfully 
warm and “comfy” to talk 
things over with your guest 
if the home is Steam or 
Hot-Water heated and 
ventilated by 


Jers AL = 


Heart confidences—“the pearls of friendship”— are born only where 
there is warmth and coziness. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators help so greatly to give a home its greatest charm—perfect 
freedom day and night to enjoy every nook and corner of it, no matter 
how blizzardy the weather. IDEAL Boilers circulate their soft 
warmth for hours after the fire in the boiler has been banked for the 
night,’and the house is kept cozy for the rising time and breakfast hour 
on the single charge of coal put in the evening before. 
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Common hospitality demands a warm home. 


ADVANTAGE 10: Burning coal liberates certain gases which burn readily and 
make intense heat if permitted to “take fire.” The chambers (and the flues opening 
: out of these spaces) are so arranged in IDEAL Boilers that 
they bring .n the exact amount of air required 
for completely burning these gases as fast as 
freed from the coal. There can be no “undi- 
gested” coal—every ounce of fuel is made to 
yield its utmost heat— none of its heat-making 


power is wasted up the chimney. 


Don’t delay investigating this well-paying permanent 
tors, costing the owner $195, were ; H H g : 
used to Hot Water heat this cottage. | 1NVvestment with its marked fuel, labor, and repair savings, 
es besides the greater comfort, health protection, cleanli- 
At this price the goods can be bought — : 
of any reputable, competent Fitter. ness, safety, and durability. Prices are now most favorable. 


is di ot i f labor, 
Tite GES eet Saaeeee cast os Ten The booklet “Ideal Heating Investments” is the biggest 


pipe, valves, freight, etc., which in- 
stallation is extra and varies accord- thing in money-saving facts that any property-owner can read. 


A No. 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radia- 





ing to climatic and other conditions. Free. Send for it NOW. ae ad 
Public Sh Write Dept. 10 
oe AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY te De 




















A Butler’s Pantry Door 


should swing both ways; should close gently and 
without noise and stop at once at the centre 
without vibrating. The only way to accomplish 
this is to use the “BARDSLEY” CHECKING 
HINGE. It goes in the floor under the door and 
there-are no ugly ‘projections on the door. 








JOSEPH BARDSLEY 
147-151 Baxter Street New York City 








In writing to advertisers please mention HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 
AND 


THEIR GARDENS 


Edited by 
CHARLES FRANCIS OSBORNE 


w of the History of Architecture 


University of Pernsylvanta 


Withian introduction by 
FRANK MILES DAY 


Lecturer on* Architecture at Harvard University 





Authoritative 
Famous Historic, European, Oriental and of 
American Houses and Gardens. 


A series of Descriptions of 


some 272 


Sumptuously Illustrated with 


A Handsome Quarto of Pages 
Over Three 
Hundred Full-page and Other Photographic 


Reproductions. 


$6.00 Net 


This is a volume which everyone planning 
a house and garden will truly find to be a 
veritable mine of golden suggestion. 


The art of planning and planting a garden 
in harmonious relation to the house to which 
it belongs is exemplified to the fullest extent 
in both text and illustrations of Historic 
Mouses and Their Gardens, 
in the chapters devoted to the Alcazar in 
Spain, the Villa Danti in Italy, Castle Mira- 
mar in Austria, Blenheim Palace in England, 
Chateau de Brissac in France, or in any 
other of the thirty sections of the volume. 


The Outlook says of this Book: 

“The reader receives pleasurable impres- 
sions agreeably rendered of the beauty of the 
places and information as to their association 
and history.” 


McBRIDE, WINSTON @ CO. 
6 West 29th Street 
New York 
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Collecting Old China 
BY MARVIN COLE 


It takes some experience, and a sort 
of natural instinct for such things, to 
succeed in getting together a good collec- 
tion of examples of old china. Never- 
theless it is doubtful if any subject is 
more dear to the lover of antiques, and 
old china is the shrine at which nearly 
every collector is a devotee 

Naturally, the Celestial Kingdom has 
given this fragile ware its name, for in 
China porcelain had its birth, We now 
apply the term China to porcelain of all 
whether true porcelain of hard 
paste, e. 2., Chinese, Japanese, Meissen, 
Plymouth, Bristol, etc., or artificial por- 
celain of soft paste, e. g., Sevres (pate 
tendre), Worcester, Chelsea, Bow, Lowes- 
toft, etc. The Japanese borrowed the 
art from the Koreans, to whom the 
Chinese had taught the mysteries of 
porcelain-making as distinct from the 
coarser opaque wares we designate as 
pottery. 

Porcelain was introduced into Europe 


classes, 





A bit of old Sevres once belonging to Louis XIV. 


at an early date and the passion for col- 
lecting pieces of it spread with rapidity. 
Indeed, it threatened to drive the native 
majolica faience from Italian households, 
and the fashion for it was as widespread 
in France as that of tulips in Holland. 
For instance, at one time over three 
hundred thousand porcelain cups and 
saucers were imported into Europe. 
This was about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The Italian, Francesco di Medici, son 
of Casimo I, of Florence, is said to have 
penetrated the secret of porcelain-making 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
a secret soon lost, so that to Saxony, 
after all, belongs the real glory of Euro- 
pean discovery of porcelain as the Elec- 
tor Frederick Augustus, who fostered it at 
Meissen, brought European porcelain 
to popularity. However, the Empress 
Maria Theresa of Austria obtained the 
secret of the art, and soon had a porcelain 
manufactory of her own at Vienna. 
Most of the original molds of Meissen, 
Vienna and Dresden china are still in 
existence. All Europe soon began imi- 
tating the Dresden ware with wonderful 
success. 

The French had not been behindhand 
in porcelain-making. There was the fine 
ware of St. Cloud, the less successful 

















| will be a superb Gardening Guide. These 


Names of Home-Makers Wanted 


We are convinced that everyone planning 
or building a country or suburban home 
should be a reader of HOUSE & GARDEN, 
the national authority on the House, its 
planning, building and beautifying, and upon 
the work and development of the Garden. 


We particularly wish to secure the names 
and addresses -of home-builders or those 
about to build to tell them about HOUSE 
& GARDEN and our plans for rg1o0. 

The March issue will have strong and 
helpful articles on building and the plan- 
ning of the grounds, and the April issue 





numbers will be invaluable to anyone about 
to build in the country or suburbs and 
reading them will help wonderfully in mak- 
ing the house more comfortable and the 
garden more beautiful. 

Will you send us the names of any such 
builders? Send us fifteen names and ad- 
dresses and we shall be glad to send you 
with our thanks a copy of our little book 
“Low Cost Suburban Homes.”’ 














Circulation Department 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
6 West 2oth Street - 























546 Fifth Avenue 





INTERIOR DECORATORS 


Color Schemes Planned and Executed 
Stencil Work and Applique Work 
Samples and Estimates on Request 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
New York 




















EUGENE PITOU, Jr. 


Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 


Designs and estimates for improving and construct- 
ing the grounds of city and suburban properties. 


Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 
229 Broadway, New York 


Telephone, 6084 Barciay 




















Will You Represent 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


We want an energetic and faithful Repre- 
sentative in every city and village in the 
United States and Canada and we shall be 
glad to have the names of young men and 
young women and of boys and girls who 
might like to act as our Agents in securing 
subscriptions for HOUSE & GARDEN. 

The work can be done easily in spare mo- 
ments or in the evening, and as we are glad 
to allow a liberal commission on each sub- 
scription obtained a considerable sum can be 
made by anyone with very little work. 

Write to us that you want to be our Sub- 
scription Representative in your locality. 








Circulation Department 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
6 West 29th Street, New York 
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product of Lille and that of Chantilly 
under protection of the Prince de 
Condé. Then the manufactory at Vin- 
cennes paved the way to the successes 
of Sévres, under the special patronage 
of Louis XV. 

No other art or industrial influence 
gained so much for French prestige as 
the porcelain of Sévres. The English, 
too, soon became absorbed in porcelain- 
making, as the Worcester, Chelsea, Bow, 
Lowestoft, Bristol, Plymouth and other 
works attest. 

Indeed, such a quantity of beautiful 
china has found its way into the world 
that it is not so strange that we still may 
find excellent examples of early wares 
here and there in our antique shops, or on 
old shelves of the houses of yesterday, 
where they have rested since our great- 
grandmother’s time. 


There can be no question but that 
a study of the history and manufacture 
of old china will add to the zest of collect 
ing, and will enable one to be in a better 
position to select, intelligently, the more 
interesting of the things he comes across. 
There will be the various marks that 
identify different wares to be studied, 
the cross sword of Meissen, the crown 
and monogram of Royal Worcester, and 
so on. 


It gives one a thrill to find, on picking 
up a bit of old china among the dusty 
antiques in some quaint old shop, a 
veritable treasure in porcelain, recognized 
instantly-by its quality of texture and the 
mark of fabrication. Of course ingenious 
and unscrupulous persons have imitated 
old china with more or less success, but 
fortunately such imitations are rare 
enough to keep any one who chooses to 
post himself on the subject free from 
worry. This, too, is where the intuitive 
sense of the collector of old china comes 
into requisition, and gives him a sense 
of satisfaction in his mastery of its mys- 
teries. 


Wedgwood and the Portland Vase 


SIDE from the beauty of Wedg- 
wood pottery, we owe a debt to the 
memory of Josiah Wedgwood for his 
perfect copy of the famous Portland Vase, 
which shortly after Wedgwood’s repro- 
duction, was smashed to bits by a maniac 
who entered the British Museum where it 
was placed, and when the guards were 
not looking dashed it to the ground. 
However, nearly all the pieces were 
recovered and placed in the hands of a 
skilful mender of broken china, who 
restored the vase in a wonderful manner. 
Had not the Wedgwood copy existed it 
would have been impossible for any 
one to have put the fragments together, 
as there would have been nothing to go 
by. Wedgwood made some twenty- 
five copies of the Portland Vase in all and 
these are of great rarity. However, 
these in turn have been copied by later 
potters and are eagerly sought by col- 
lectors. 
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Ye Olde Shoppe Fare. | U9 Dial Shop IgE 


Antique Furniture « Bric-a-Brac « Paint: 
ings = Porcelains = Bronzes « Curios 
Relics « 356 Fourth Avenue « near Cwenty- | Interior Decoration 
sixth Street = Tew York City» Cel. $719 Mad. $a. 


Antiques 








Mrs. HERBERT NELSON CURTIS 





Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, 


HARRY MARK, 1049-51 Fulton St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. #*_>* 


ANTIQUE SE | 98 Fm Stee oon 


TELEPHONE 8070 MADISON 





New YorK OCrry 





Empire and Colonial Furniture 
Sheffield Silverware and Old China 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Rare China, Pewter, 














The J. 6, Valiant Company, 22*235 Cue, tain ma 


Che Furniture of Our 
Forefathers 


I? a are furnishing a 

olonial bedroom— 
and who does not feel 
their appeal?—the main 
feature in its successful 
equipment will neces- 
sarily be a four-poster 
You may have a wide 


Old Lamps, Andirons, Etc. 


NO REPRODUCTIONS 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue 
Cor. 57th Street - - 


New York 





choice from our carefully 


aeieimeedctn’ | ROUR-POSTER BEDS 

the best types—repro- = . 

ductions into which has . . 

been put all the refine- True reproductions of the old Colonial **Pine Apple” 

ment of modern, honest design. Solid mahogany, finely hand carved, antique 

craftsmanship dull finish. A piece of great dignity and beauty. 
We ask an opportunity to 

| submit cuts and prices. “In- W 

quiries will saeulee prompt ILLIAM BOEHM 

sand courteous attention 


Write for blue prints. 


























LITTLE DIFFERENCES 


Once upon a time a gardener shied a brick and killed a thirty cent hen belonging to his neigh- 
bor, and the controversy that followed led to a thousand dollar law suit that lasted seven years— 
it does seem foolish that a little difference of thirty cents could not have been settled without so 
much expense and waste of time. 


Last month a well-known concern spent $351.00 worth of accountants’ time and “ extra supper 
money ”’ hunting for a little difference of 92 cents in its trial balance—an itenf of $17.68 had n 
posted on the 6th as $16.78, and a $9.23 item had been posted on the 19th as $9.25—these two errors 
were “ somewhere ’’ among the three thousand odd postings made during the month—it’s serious 
to have such little differences. This little difference was expensive to locate, exasperating to the 
man who waited for the figures, drudgery to those who hunted at the end of the month for the 
“needle in the hay stack ’’ made on the 6th and 19th. 


Thousand dollar law suits over thirty cent hens have been few, but there have been thousands 
of expensive delays hunting for little differences in the monthly trial balance—there are thousands 
of them every month, and when it has been proved over and over again in thousands of the best 
business offices in the country and in all lines of business that Elliott-Fisher the Standard Writing- 
Adding Machine will do all the posting and prove its own work as it goes along—shows up the 
errors if any on the 6th, 19th or any other day in the month, at the very time the error is made 
so that they can be corrected then and so that when the last item is posted for the month there is 
no need of a trial balance; when the Elliott-Fisher does all this, saves its cost in less than a year, 
doesn’t it seem foolish that thousands of individuals and concerns will go on month after month 
spending hundreds of dollars and waste valuable time locating little errors made last week or the 
week before? 

“ Make Toil Easy ”’ particulars free for the asking. 


Suppose you ask to-day? 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY, 
125 Cedar Street, 





Harrisburg, Pa. 
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MOUNT CARMEL - - - CONN. 
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GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


for 1910, 200 pages hand 
IM) engravings photos, 30 
fine colored pl ites, deacribes 65 lead 
ing sof land and water-fowls, 
gives low prices ol stock 


of pure bred poultry 
somely illustrated 


varieti 


eggs, incu 





bators poultry supplies ete Cal 
endar for each month. How to care 
lor poultry und all details Only 
10 cents Send to-day 


B. H. GREIDER, BOX 70, RHEEMS, PA. 











She apard’s ; Famous Anconas 
THE WORLD'S BEST 


First at Madison Square Garden, New York 


land, and ( leveland 


London, Eng- 
Flock 


Greatest layers in poultrydom. 


SO eggs tor each hen Circular free 


H. C. SHEPPARD 


Berea, Ohio 


1030 Chicks 
From 1047 Eggs 


N three hetches That W. Orme by, of Pier. 
| ‘ 4 wit i¢ 7 ' 


averaged 2 


Box Z 
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Cyphers Incubators 


Vest he lee 
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STANOARD 





a end 


rv Nearest City 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Department 59 , 
Ruffalo, N. ¥.¢ New Work City, N. ¥.¢ Chicago, TIL; 





THE DOLLAR HEN EGG FARM 


Do you wan 


EGGS 


WHEN PRICES ARE HIGH- 
EST? 





The only book that really tells how to make money raising poultry. 
The book that has been cussed and discussed more than any other- 

but its sale is increasing daily Why? Because it tells facts—not 
theor Endorsed by poultry authorities and successful amateurs 
who are making money following advice of the author, M. M. Has- 
tings, Ex-Commercial Poultry Expert for U. 8. Gov't. “The Dollar 
Hen” is sold in combination with “Poultry Digest’ to increase its 
circulation. It is a real book, 212 pages, illustrated; not a paper- 
bound pamphlet of “Systems ‘Secrets”’ or “Methods.”” The book 
and Poultry Digest’’ for one year, post paid, $1.00. Satisfaction 


guaranteed Order to-day 


POULTRY DIGEST CO., 57-U. Ann St., New York 


Hillcrest Farms, Oakford, Pa. 


Barred, 





Partridge, Silver Penciled and 
Columbian Plymouth Rocks 


WINNERS AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Free Catalogue 70 Prizes Eggs $3.00 and $5.00 per Setting 


Can Furnish Utility Stock for Country Homes 


THOROUGHBREDS! 


Something above the ordinary. Royal 
strains of poultry are well known. White 
Holland Turkeys, New York winners 





Indian Runner Ducks, Jamestown, 
winners. Single Comb Buff Leghorns. 
New York winners. Guinea Hens, al! 


varieties. Muscovy Ducks. Life members 
American Buff Leghorn Club. Write for 
what vou want Now booking egg orders. 
Free cireular. Royal Parms, Box 104, 
Little Silver, New Jersey. 


PRIZE POULTRY, PIGEONS, HARES 


20 eges $1.00. Leading varieties. Booklet Free.” Send 10 ets. 
for my large illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Address 
PROGRESSIVE POULTRY YARDS 
F. G. WILE, Prop. TELFORD, PA. 


Rhode Island Reds {ve Farm 


and Country Place 
Buying Right Reds means as much as 
Buying at Right Prices 
It is an invariable rule with us to make sure that both 
goods and prices are right Winners at Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, Madison Square Garden, Detroit, 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Buffalo shows. 














boston, Mass snsas City, Mc Oak lan: Egg Circular Ready February 15th 
R. S. FRENCH, FLUSHING, MICH. 

COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES 

At Madison Square Garden, New York. in competition with the leading breeders 

of thie v ty i the largest clase ever seen in any show. we won four cups 

cludin the championship » for the best collection, the latter cup we won 
two veare in senccesslk Our customers are winning the leading prizes in 
England, Germany, South Africa, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and Ilowaili, 
as well as all over the U. S. and (anada No grander fow! on earth Ask for 
prices Aug. D. Arnold, Box 982 Dillsburg, Pa. 
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DON'T BUILD 
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oy f all ; Potter Fixtures have arket over 8 years and are used by thousands of 

= t ecopers. They e ! ' tar ule in 9 styles and re sires to fit any hen house. 

. make t ete i? Al K HOUSES, BROOD COOPS, PIGEON LOFTS 
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T. F. POTTER & CO., Box 77, Downers Grove, Illinois 
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The Hen as an Asset of the Sub- 
urban Home 
By_M. Roperts CoNovER 


[* her relation to the average subur- 

ban home, the hen must be con- 
sidered merely in the capacity of an egg- 
producer. For breeding purposes a larger 
extent of ground is necessary than can be 
spared from a small plot. 

A flock of six or eight hens will, with 
little extra food, subsist upon the kitchen 
waste of a small family of four people 
who endeavor to live within the ordi- 
nary bounds of economy, and for this 
consumption of otherwise waste mate- 
rial will yield satisfactory returns in 
eggs. 

This kitchen waste usually consists of 
fruit and vegetable parings, bones (which 
must be crushed), occasional scraps of 
meat, odds and ends of cereal or stale 
bread, crushed egg-shell, etc., and this 
diet is sufficiently varied to keep the 
fowls in healthy laying condition. This 
fare may be occasionally augmented by 
grain or meat scraps from the butcher’s, 
such additions being used to balance 
inequalities of the regular diet. 

For successful results with poultry in 
limited space, the breed is an important 
question. Leghorns and Minorcas are 
excellent layers of fine large eggs, and are 
among the "best for the suburban dweller 
who wants regular contributions to his 
table. The cockerel may be dispensed 
with, as it is better to buy young pullets 
in condition to lay, when the first set 
becomes too old for the best production, 
rather than to breed chickens in small 
quarters. 

A convenient coop for housing six or 
eight of these hens is six feet long, four 
feet wide and four and one-half feet high. 
This gives room for nests and for a feed- 
ing place in stormy weather. Such a 
house, if made with a peaked roof, should 
have its longest slant toward the south, 
with a window set in to admit sunlight. 














Barred Plymouth Rocks 


World’s Record for Twenty-one Years 
Madison Square 


A’ 

Garden Shows the 
iast Twenty-one years, 
Birds we Bred and 
Raised have Won over 
Eleven Per Cent More 
First Prizes than any 
other exhibitor has won 
onany stock during 
that time. 

Highest Grade Breed- 
, ing and Exhibition 
| Birds For Sale — New 
York Winnersand Birds 
Bred from Winners. 

The last 12 years 47 
Birds Bred by us have 
sold for $100 or more 
each or that price re- 
fused. 

Ilbustrated Circular 
Free, giving New York, 
Chicago and Kansas 








: City Show Records, 
**World’s Champion of 1906.’’ also particulars of 
First Prize and Sweepstakes Cock- $1,000 Chick Hatched 


erel at New York Show, 1906, nearly from Our Eggs. 
500 «=Barred Plymouth Rocks com- 
peting. 


Price, 
from Best Pens Only, 
$8 per 13 Eggs. 


Bradley Bros., Box8i4, Lee, Mass. 
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Tarred paper makes a warm durable 
covering for the roof. 

The perches are round poles, about 
two inches in diameter, arranged ladder- 
fashion toward the back of the coop, the 
lowest being two feet from the floor. 
These are held in place by cleats at the 
ends so that they may be removed 
frequently and washed with kerosene, 
whitewash or some other insecticide. 

A box containing dry sand in which 
is one tablespoonful of flour of sulphur, 
for the dust bath, and boxes of shell and 
grit should be convenient for the hens. 

The nests are of easier access if 
arranged at the rear below the roosts and 
protected by a drop-board. The eggs 
are gathered by raising the hinged sec- 
tions. A few tobacco leaves among the 
straw in the nests will prevent lice. 

But a vital consideration is room for 
exercise upon ground which is kept sani- 
tary, for unhealthful conditions will 
decrease the productiveness of a flock 
of fowls just as it impairs their health. 
With poultry wire five and one-half feet 
high, construct three parallel runs fifteen 
feet long and four feet wide, one directly 
in front of the coop, the other two 
extending beyond either side. Sow one 
with clover, another with oats and the 
third with rye. When one crop has 
attained a height of three or four inches, 
the hens are turned into the pen and 
allowed to use it for two or three weeks. 
At the end ef that time another pen is 
assigned them and the first resown. 
At the end of three more weeks the second 
pen is unfit for further use and the fowls 
are passed on to the third, the second 
being resown. In the meantime the first 
pen is again fresh with tender verdure for 
the reception of the flock when the third 
pen has become a barren waste. This 
method allows a thorough purification 
of the soil in nature’s own way, and pre- 
vents disease. A little chickweed sown 
with the oats or clover is relished by the 
fowls. 








‘‘Without Laying Qualities a Hen is not an Asset” 


emma RED FEATHER ROSE COMB 
FORAEEANS = RHODE ISLAND REDS 


ARE BRED TO LAY 







A good all-purpose fowl. “No Chicks—No Pay.’” My 
original plan of selling eggs for hatching explained in free 
booklet, ‘‘ Red Feather Reasons." 


THE RED FEATHER, Box 1794, BrinGcevitte, Pa. 





Baby Chicks Our famous laying strain of farm 
range S. C. White Leghorns, 
$12.50 per hundred. Hatching Eggs, $6.00 per 
hundred. Closing out S. C Rhode Island Reds; 
superb laying pullets, $1.25; Grand Cockerels, $3.00. 
M. F. Prince, Owner, St. Morirz Farm, Ram- 
sey, N. J. 








BUTTERCUPS - - the boss layers. 
fi COLUMBIAN ROCKS -beauty birds. 


Double the profits of your poultry by rais- 
ing Buttercups, the greatest layers on earth. 
Large white eggs. Columbian Rocks, the most 
beautiful and best general purpose breed ever 
prodzced. Unequalled tor broilers. Descrip- 
tive circular free. 


CLOVER HILL FARM, BOXC. - LITTLE SILVER, W. J. 


In 
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Read how two egg-raisers made | 


$12,000 a Year 



























IN WINTER, you can get fancy prices. 


made in sections, large or small, as needed. 


subscribers to the 


up”’ for women, and is a great favorite with them. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


We will send, postpaid, the 
CORNING EGG-BOOK and the 
FARM JOURNAL for two years, 


Both for 50 Cents 


cash, money order or check. Book and paper 
may go to different addresses, if desired. 


FARM JOURNAL 
1086 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


killing, dressing, and marketing fowls is left out. 


FARM JOURNAL is the standard farm and home paper of America; made for house 
as fruit-growers, truckers, poultrymen, stock-men, dairy-men, suburbanites and village people. 


' 


O men, women and young people who want to make money 
at home, one of the most intensely interesting of recent books is the CORNING 
EGG-BOOK, which tells how the Cornings, on a patch of ground at Bound 

Brook, N. J., have built up in four years an egg-raising plant that earns a clear profit of 
over $12,000 a year. When they took up egg-raising, they were both in poor health, and had no exper- 
ience in the business. Capital? Well, they began with one little pen of thirty hens.’ Now they have a 
large and valuable plant, and their 1953 hens averaged a profit for last year of $6.41 each. 

The Corninc Ecc-Book is valuable especially because it shows how ordinary, every-day people, 
without capital or special training, but with *‘gumption’’ and industry, can make money in a business 
that can be carried on anywhere. Egg-raising is much simpler than poultry-raising. ‘he hard work of 

i The rest can be done by persons who are weak, old, 
or in poor health. The Corning methods have proved successful on both a small and a large scale. There 
is a ready market everywhere. Everybody wants fresh eggs. They are better food than meat, easier to 





One of the three great laying houses, 160 feet long, with 1500 pullets always at work 


cook, keep fresh longer, and make a far greater variety of dishes. Your own family wants them. When 
high you can sell them, when low you can eat them. 


week, and for READY MONEY, and if you only learn the secret of raising a regular supply for customers 


You can sell one dozen or one thousand dozen a 


This and all the secrets of actual success in egg-raising are told in the CorNING Ecc-Boox. It tells 
where the Cornings find their market, why they raise Only white-shelled, sterile eggs, how they keep hens laying regu- 
larly in winter, when they hatcn chicks to lay best in December and January, how to mix the feed that produces the 
most eggs, how to prevent losses. how they found the best breed for egg-producing, and how their whole system works 
to that one end—eggs, EGGs, EGGS. It gives photographs and complete working plans of their buildings, which can be 


_The FARM JOURNAL publishers believe that thousands of House & Garden's readers will want to learn how two 
novices could in four years make egg-raising pay $12,000 a year; so they have decided to offer the Corning Egg-Book to 


FARM JOURNAL 225% 


ee 





keepers, boys and girls, as well 
It has always ‘stood 


It is clean, brief, bright. ‘‘ boiled down,”’ intensely ti 

“Cream, not skim-milk,” is its motto. It is thirty-three years old, and booen every where yong A pee 
** Peter Tumbledown”’ are characters better known to many than Hamlet or Micawber. 
famous for the practical value of its contents. It is well printed and illustrated. 
scribers, but won’t be happy until it gets a million, which it expects in 1910. 
pay five and even TEN years ahead, which shows rare confidence in a paper. 
trashy advertisement, and it is famous among high-class advertisers for its extraordinary “ pulling’’ power 


‘Judge Biggle” and 
Its poultry department is 
It has now more than 650,000 sub- 
More than half a million of its subseribers 

It never prints a medical, fraudulent, or 


Cut out and send this Coupon 


FARM JOURNAL, 1086 Cherry St., Philadelphia, 


Enclosed find 50 cents. Send the Corning Egg-Book and 
Farm Journal for two years to 


Name... 


Address 


writing to advertisers please mention HOUSB AND GARDEN, 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


he purpose of this department is to give advice to those inter- 
All inquiries will recewe careful attention 














Scottish Terriers 


Have at present the best collection to 
be found in any kennel in the world 


Puppies trom $35 for females to $250 for Males 





Walescott Hennels 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


Welsh Terriers 


Airedale in color, Fox Terrier in sise 
Large enough for watch dog, small enough f 
for the house. Game little companions. 


Puppies trom $25 for females to $75 for Males = 








Chinese Chows 


Puppit« sand growr 
{> 


stock for sale. By Celebrated Champion, 
inese Chum, and other well-known sires 


Blue Dragon Kennels, - Great Neck, Long Island 
14 miles from New York City 


Address JOHN DOBSON, Manager 





“ Cheltenham" Collie Kennels 


HAVER FOR SALE 

Rootch Co ‘ Puppies bred from prize-win 
ning, registered pedigree stock, possessing 
that rare beauty telligence and valty 
pot equaled t at ther breed A staunch 
friend aod delightful companion Excel 
lent guard and playmate fr children 
Their apacit fo slmost human intelll- 
f has tiad hem univereal fa rites 

ee rensonatle f juality, Correspond 





WINFIELD D. PALLATT, Elkins Park, Pa bt 








Wishart Kennels '* ‘fering Tri-color dog, 
brother of winner of six 

< it M wlison ~juare Garden show sable 
ch Scotland Heather Belle, winner of four 

pri ‘ it Dre umland h ww il oO, Six ollies of 
(reat ) 1ecrnic Dy il four 1! onths old All 
highest pedigreed M. WIsHART, 460 Lewis St., 


Yonkers, N. ¥ 


Cocker Spaniels 


I and grown dogs for 
! ’ 








Hi. Bertram, Mgr. 


HILLSIDE KENNELS 761 56th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, $25 


Beautiful Setter Pup 


ies containing the blood of the world’s greatest champions. 
Ne havea beautiful litter of bright, healthy youngsters, con 
taining the blood, close up, of such famous dogs as Cham 
pion Mallwyd Sirdar, Champion Deodora Prince, Champion 
Cincinnatus Pride, ‘Lanark Lad Oakley Hill, Tony toy, 
ete These are beautifully a arked and now ready to ship 
Price $25 each Older puppies by euch sires as Count 
Whitestone and Champion Jessie Rodfield’s Count Glad 
stone at ’ s 


s 7S each 
ELMHURST “FARM KENNELS, Kansas Crry, Mo 
ifty-ninth and Jackson Avenue. 


OLDENGLISH SHEEP DOGS 


Bob tail tykes that will defend 
your property. prove roughand 
tumble companions, drive stock and 
make themselves generally useful on 
a country estate 

Exceptional liner of beautifully 
marked puppies by Champion 
Ringlow’s Sultan. 


PRICES, $25 UP. 


A few year old dogs just ready to 
break. Best stock in 
CM, CAPT. HOUGHWERATHER America 

Ch. Capt. Roughweather at stud, fee $20 
For photographs and informanvon address 
MRS. J. D. VHAY 


Valhalla Kennels - . Birmingham, Mich. 

















Mrs. H. V. Furness, the painter of animals 


will make a portrait of your horse, dog or 
cat in oils, water-color or other mediums. 

Miniatures on ivory or china a specialty. 
Artistic photographs of animals, kennels or 
country house and garden. 

A few choice, silver Angora kittens for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 

MRS. HARRIETT V. FURNESS 
152 West 131st Street 

Tel. 2774 W. Morningside NEW YORK CITY 























DOGS: DOGS: DOGS: It you are desirous of 
purchasing « first class dog or puppy of authentic 
breeding, write me for prices. Over Thirty years a 
Breeder and Exhibitor enables me to assure my 
patrons of an honest deal. 

FRED. P. KIRBY 
817 Jersey AVENUE 


GLOUCESTER CITY - - New JERSEY 





ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS 


The most perfect family dog. Companion- 
able, intelligent, affectionate Natural man 


trailers, ensily trained to find any member of 


the family or strangers ; long registered pedi- 
yrees; always winners on the show bench and 
on the trail 
Il can now offer pups as fine as Lever bred, 
from three of my best pairs, not related Also 
imported litter, from the great bitch, 
“Queen of Hearts,’ sired by ch. Hordle Ajax, 


the beat dew of England for vears 
Illustrated Book two stam ps Photograph 25 


J. WINCHELL, FAIR HAVEN, VERMONT 








if You Have a Dog 


You Should Read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the dog. Sample and Special 
Trial Subscription Offer on application. 


FIELD AND FANCY, 14 Church St., New York City 
TOY WHITE FRENCH ogy yuung 





and grown stock. Pedigré ‘rices reason- 
able A » Toy Spitz p meranian 
Write your want 

Mrs. G. C. Ronpe 


Ann Arbor. Mich 
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Do You Want a Dog? 


There are many popular breeds adver- 
tised on this page by reliable dealers who 
have high bred puppies and stock to 
dispose of 

This Department is run for the benefit 
|| of Dog lovers and solicits correspondence. 
| If you are confronted by any problem 
connected with Dogs write us about it 
and see if we cannot help you out. | 
A special advertising rate in this De- 
|| partment will glad!y be quoted to those 
} who have dogs of authentic breeding tosell. 
ii Mgr. Kennel Dept. | 














Dog Facts Worth Remembering 
BY FRANK T. CARLTON 


AF one does not thoroughly understand 

a dog, it is best to buy one’s pet about 
the age of nine months. By that time 
he is generally over distemper. 

It is not necessary that a dog should 
have distemper. If well cared for, dogs 
are not likely to have it; they may have 
it though at any age if brought in contact 
with the distemper germ. Don't coddle, 
but keep them out of draughts, vary 
their food and, unless Toy Dogs, let lean 
meat figure liberally in their diet. Have 
no qualms on this score. Puppies need 
constitution and strength to weather 
distemper, and only nourishing food 
gives strength. During distemper nurse 
your pet as you would your child, that is 
never relax in attention, still less when 
the patient seems on the mend, for a 
relapse is always fatal. Suspect tem- 
porary improvement, but keep your dog’s 
kennel, or sleeping place warm, and avoid 
contagion, and it will never have dis- 
temper at all. This is the experience of 
thousands. The best preventative for 
distemper is abounding health; when 
dogs in such condition are attacked they 
have sufficient strength to weather the 
storm. Once again, beware of relapses. 


Only the amateur fights shy of the 
female as a pet. Of course, there are 
periodic times of trouble due to maternity, 
but these are amply compensated for by 
increased fidelity, and even intelligence. 
Females love home with an abiding 
whole-souled love, they do not gallivant, 
and usually they are strong in the beauty 
points of their race. As guards, they 
score points over the males. But of 
course circumstances alter cases, and 
there are exceptions to all rules. 


Remember that dogs appreciate a 
varied menu. Don’t adhere religiously 
to the dog-biscuit, advertisements not- 
withstanding. They are good, but you 
can have too much of a good thing. 

Puppies of big breeds need good sub- 
stantial meals, comprising meat, in order 
to furnish the bone called for in their 
make-up. They must also be exercised 
daily on the road. Their forelegs must be 
straight as pillars, and cow-hocks, or 
turning in of the hocks so frequently 
noticed in St. Bernards that have been 
neglected, can be obviated by judicious 
exercise, and strengthening during puppy- 
hood, the most important period in a 
dog’s life. Owners of Bulldog puppies 
must be glad to see their pets fat and 
strong. They will ‘fill up’’ at all points 
if carefully and well fed during the first 
nine months of life. 





It is a somewhat common experience 
to find a dog over-friendly with strangers, 
or lacking in ‘‘watching”’ quality. Gen- 
erally both defects may be remedied, 
especially if the dog be young, by assidu- 

(Continued on page viii) 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER'S DESK 


EGINNING with this number House & GARDEN 
from Four-forty-nine Fourth Avenue instead of Six 

West Twenty-ninth Street. Our former quarters have proved 
inadequate to care for our largely increased business and about 
the second week in February we move to far more commodious 
and convenient offices in the new Dodd-Mead Building on the cor- 
ner of Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street. Our readers and 
friends are cordially invited to come in and see us in our new home. 


is issued 


What is a Fair Charge for Carrying 
Second-class Mail ? 


The Post-office Department has for long faced an annual 
deficit—amounting the last fiscal year to about $17,500,000. In 
a recent message to Congress the President suggests the advisa- 
bility of overcoming this loss by an increased rate to be charged 
against the magazines and periodicals, allowing the existing rate 
to continue in the case of the newspapers, because the average 
length of haul is about two-sevenths as great for the latter and 
because the magazines are heavier and contain a greater propor- 
tion of advertising matter. 

Before considering the whole intricate problem in its broadest 
phases, let us glance at the reasons just given for discrimination. 
The Government receives a cent and a half for transporting one 
copy of an average magazine of the “‘general’’ type, such as 
Harpers’ or The Century. For the same amount it carries eight 
copies of a metropolitan daily newspaper. Granting the difference 
in length of haul—a factor that has little real significance, does 
it cost the Government more to carry and deliver the one magazine 
to one person than eight lighter parcels to eight different ad- 
dresses? 

Again, it is admitted that the Post-office Department makes a 
good profit on first-class mail matter. If the magazine has a 
greater proportion of advertising matter than the newspaper, 
which of the two is to be credited with producing the greater 
amount of this revenue-making business? The fact that these 
two perfectly obvious deductions have been ignored by Mr. 
Hitchcock, the Postmaster General, and by the President leads 
one to wonder if the proposed discrimination is anything more 
or less than a matter of political expediency. If the message had 
suggested raising the rate on all second-class mail matter, the 
inevitable wail from every newspaper in the land could scarcely 
have failed to crush any such proposal in the bud. 

But we would not beg the question. The Post-office Depart- 
ment is run at aloss. Two courses are open to remedy the matter: 
increasing charges or cutting down operating costs. In connection 
with the latter alternative, which seems not to have been seriously 
considered by Mr. Hitchcock or the President, a system of book- 
keeping is in force in the Department which would not be tolerated 
by any business house worthy of the name. Tons of political 
speeches are carried free each year, helping to swell the deficit. 
The Government abstracts postage stamps from its cash-drawer 
in enormous quantities without charging them up, and claims it is 


losing money. Who knows? Enjoying as it does an absolute 
monopoly on the mail business of the country, the Government 
has the publishers absolutely at its mercy, except in so far as 
public opinion will hold the balance true. 

It seems probable, to say the least, that the proposed increase in 
the postage rate for magazines—say 300 per cent—would immedi- 
ately put an enormous number of existing periodicals out of 
business. If that would solve the Department’s problem perhaps 
it would be justifiable. But would it solve the problem? Con- 
sidering the resulting decrease in the first-class revenue-producing 
business, can anyone say with any degree of certainty that the 
present deficit will be any less? 

In its position as holder of a monopoly the Government is in a 
situation very different from that of a merchant surrounded by 
competitors. The latter would not at once jump at the conclusion 
that his prices must go up in order to cover a deficit. He would 
use every possible means first of cutting down expenses. One of - 
the large express companies last year divided some $25,000,000 
among its shareholders. One of the reasons lies in the fact that 
its contracts with the railroads secure a far lower rate than the 
Government pays the roads for transporting its mail. It is per- 
sistently rumored that an aggregation of capitalists are ready, and 
have been so for years, to take over the whole postal business 
from the Government and in return guarantee the latter a fat 
profit in place of the existing deficit. 

There is one other way of looking at this matter, and this is 
that the Post-office Department is an institution to be supported 
by general taxation for the good of all. Those of us who are not 
invalids help to pay the expenses of our public hospitals; those 
of us who sell merchandise help to pay for the protection to 
inventors through our Patent Office; those of us who live on the 
Western Plains pay our share in charting and making navigable 
the Atlantic harbors, through the Coast Survey. It does not seem 
unreasonable, therefore, for every citizen of the United States to 
share in the cost of the dissemination of knowledge, the promoting 
of world-wide business and the general prosperity of this people— 
a work that is being carried on largely by the magazines and 
newspapers. But House & GARDEN does not ask that it be 
transported through the mails at the public expense; it seeks no 
subsidy. All it asks is that rational methods of accounting, 
business-like efforts to keep down cost of operation, and the 
principles of a square deal be applied to the Post-office Depart- 
ment’s business. 

We do not want to raise the subscription price of House 
& GARDEN, nor do we believe that you want to pay more for 
all of your periodicals. Congress is a body very slow to act, 
but it inevitably must reflect the will of the people when this 
can be known. You have the power to insist upon a fair and 
thorough investigation into this whole matter of post-office 
management before the rates are raised in this proposed arbi- 
trary manner. Write to your Senator and Representative 
and insist that your Congressmen further this much needed 
investigation. 
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Rent, Food and Clothing 


Every Month for Life. 


oS Newest 


PRUDENTIAL po. Monthly Dept. 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF ©) 25 


‘GIBRALTAR Income Send this 


' et coupon for 
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vy oy full particu- 


P olicy lars and cost. 


with Cash Payment at Death 


The Prudential Insurance Company Name... 


: Address. . 
of America "naan 
lacorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





Beneficiary’s Age 


Incomes from $10 per Month up Guaranteed 








THE KELSEY SYSTEM 
OF FRESH AIR HEATING 


The practical, healthful and THE ONE RIGHT WAY to heat and 
ventilate small houses, large city or country residences, churches 
and schools is by forcing an abundance of properly warmed fresh air 
into every room, 


THE KELSEY WARM-AIR GENERATOR 


accomplishes these results in the easiest, most satisfactory way and 
SAVES FROM 15 to 30 PER CENT IN FUEL. 

Send for “Reason Why ” booklet, and for book “Opinions” with 
the proof from hundreds of the 35,000 users. 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 
66 E. Fayette St., Syracuse New York Office, 154 C. Fifth Avenue 





Keisey-Heated Residence, Buffalo, NY 


Kssenwein & Johnson, Architects 














Dog Facts Worth Remembering 
(Continued from page vi) 


ous attention on the part of the owner. 
Seek opportunities to make the dog bark 


at unusual sounds especially at night; 


look alarmed yourself and “‘sic’’ him at 
the sound, then pet him. Be careful 
not to cow such a dog. Generally a dog 
if accustomed to taking orders from one 
person (a splendid rule) can be made 
suspicious of strangers if those strangers 
are told to gently rebuff the dog, who 
will then go to his owner for consolation. 
Accustom every dog to the leash, but 
keep no dog chained up for hours on end. 
It makes many uncontrollably savage, 
and all ill-shaped, owing to restricted 
movements and squatting. A good place 
for a house-dog to sleep is the mat at his 
owner's bedroom door, providing no 
draught will be playing on him. Have 
no dog within your bedroom; it is bad for 
him, and worse for you. To encourage 
a shy ‘“‘watch,” get up at night and inves- 
tigate should he bark. He will appre- 
ciate this compliment. If your dog is a 
mere babbling alarmist, tell him so; he 
will soon understand. 

Punish a dog only at the time of his 
offence, and, unless he is a numskull, a 
scolding usually is sufficient. For re- 
peated offences use a switch or light whip. 





Ear Trouble 


OTING in your Kennel Depaitment head- 
ing that you will answer questions 
about dogs, I write to ask help ona matter 
that is bothering me. I had the ears of my 
bull terrier pup cropped about two months 
ago. Since then one stands up as it should but 
the other one, I think, must have gotten a little 
touch of frost in it and now droops in towards 
the other ear. What can I do for it? 
W.S. P. 


For a week try gluing the refractory 
ear with wax to the cheek in the opposite 
direction of its leaning. After that 
release it and let us know the result. If 
the trouble continues give fullest details 
as to age of dog and method of cropping— 
the latter may have been faulty. We 
can then advise you more fully. 


What Dogs for Pets 


WANT two young dogs for pets for my 
children. Can you tell me where I can get 
a Scotch and an Irish terrier? Are there any 
dogs better than these for children? 
E. L. S. 


Irish and Scotch terriers are ideal 
as pets and as “watchers.’’ They are 
scarcely ideal though if they are to be 
kept together, for both are mettlesome 
and game, each carrying a chip on his 
shoulder. No dogs are better for chil- 
dren, though several breeds are as good. 
Well bred Irish terriers fetch anywhere 
from $25 up as puppies and the Scotchmen 
$35. Insist on having pedigreed dogs. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House aND GARDEN. 
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A modern Dutch Colonial hu..> at Colonia, N. J., George A. Nichols, architect 


The Dutch Colonial Tyne of House 


BY AYMAR EMBOURY, II. 


Photographs by the author and others 


[The problem of choosing an architectural style for the American country or suburban home is one of the most puzzling that confronts the home- 
builder. In order to bring about a better understanding of the more common types and with the idea of clarifying, as far as possible, this whole matter, 
we have asked a number of prominent architects to present each the cas. for one particular style. In the December tssue Mr. Frank E. B allis, the well 
known authority on Colonial architecture, told why a house of that type is the only one to build. Mr. Allen W. Fackson presented in the January tssue 
the case for the Half-timber house. In the present article Mr. Embury adds his convincing argument for the picturesque Dutch Colonial. A number of 
other styles will be explained and illustrated in future issues—modern English and German types of plaster houses, Italian adaptations, the Patio type 
and probably one or two others. The Editors will gladly do all in their power to answer any questions regarding style, details or construction.| 


EFORE going into the subject of and this again was of anew type. Here either a long low slop- 
the merits of Dutch architecture ing roof was employed or the gambrel type, so beautifully handled 
it may be well to define the mean- that the terms “Dutch” and ‘“‘gambrel” are synonymous. 

ing of the term as it is commonly used. The origin of this roof has been long a subject for dispute. It 
It refers not to the architecture of Hol- is purely an American development, without any European 
land, but to the style which was built up precedent, and its use must have arisen from some condition 
by the Dutch Colonists and which was peculiar to this country. | believe this is to be found in the fact 
developed not only by them but by the that two-story houses in Colonial days were heavily taxed, while 
French Huguenots and the English who one-story houses went free. The early designers therefore endeav- 
later settled amongst them. The houses ored to evade the law by building a one-story house of two 
are entirely different from those of Hol- stories, and in order to get the rooms in the second story as large 
land in material, in mass and in detail. as possible, the roof was given a wider overhang and sloped very 
Here the houses are built of stone or of stone in combination steeply. But, since continuing the steep roof slopes on either side 
with plaster or clapboards, but brick was very sparingly employed, of the house up to their intersection would be excessively high, 
except for the chimneys and the enormous baking-ovens. In giving the house as seen from the end the shape of a stingy 
Holland, on the contrary, the architecture was one almost _ piece of pie, after the builders had run it up high enough to include 
entirely of brick; stone was about as common as diamonds are the second story they covered over the intermediate spaces with 
here, and came in about the same sized pieces. The most char- as flat a roof as. possible. The wide overhangs, besides giving 
acteristic feature of our Colonial Dutch houses was the roof, more space in the second floor, had another valid reason. 
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The Mitchell cottage, East Orange, N. ie has a gambrel roof of 
pleasing proportions. Joy Wheeler Dow was the architect 


lhe gable ends were usually built of stone, since they were 
difficult to protect from the weather, but the front and rear walls, 
covered by the wide roof, could be covered with plaster much 
more cheaply and with a maximum of effect. Yet while stone 
for the ends and plaster for the front and rear was the usual 
method of construction, it was by no means the only one. Any 
or all of the materials above mentioned were used in the same 
house, and it is by no means uncommon to see four or even five 
in combination even in a very small building; the charm of the 
tree design which was the inevitable result cannot be approached 
in any more stereotyped architecture 

[he moldings and details employed were as individuai 
the design 


as 
We tmdoaany of the porch columns, for example, 
hexagonal or octagonal in shape and crowned w't,; capitals the 
moldings of which are suggestive of bot’ Greek and Gothic 
origin. Other the varieties of Renaissance 
columns which were used by the designers of the New England 
and Southern Colonial. There was nothing forced, nothing 
strained anywhere apparent, and the result was the creation of an 
independent architectural style; and the only one which has 
been developed in the United States 

Mr. Jackson in his. article on half-timber houses has 


houses have same 


W ell 


The Board house at Paramus, N. J., is one of the finest old Dutch 
examples that remains to inspire modern work 





Dutch Colonial lines. Myron Hunt and Elmer Grey, architects 
stated that the proper style to employ is that developed by the 
race which uses it, and he believes that we should therefore design 
our work following the English traditions. Yet the proportion 
of the American people whose ancestry is English is a compara- 
tively small one, and English half-timber architecture is distinctly 
an importation in this country and not a development. Mr. 
Wallis, like Mr. Jackson, also insists that the native style is the 
one which absolutely must be employed. | thoroughly agree 
with both of them, and, if we are all three right, the style to use is 
Dutch or nothing. 

Colonial architecture is formal while the half-timber work is 
informal; both have advantages, the former in its dignity, and 
the latter in its flexibility. The Dutch work has the advantages 
of both without the disadvantages of either. If the symmetry 
of the Colonial house is disturbed its agreeable qualities are lost, 
while the half-timber house executed symmetrically becomes dry 
and tiresome in the extreme. A house can be executed in any way 
you please in the Dutch style. The central mass of the house may 
be flanked with wings of equal size and similar fenestration, or the 
house may ramble about, following the slopes of the ground and 
avoiding big trees without any loss of charm. The first-story 
rooms can be high, square and simple, or they can be low and 
broken with deep-set windows, should that be the type desired, 
and the ‘‘company”’ rooms can be of one kind and the living- 
rooms of the other; and, best of all, both can be combined into 
a single and harmonious whole without a discordant note. 

Dutch architecture even in its most conventional form is 





The old tavern at Tappan, N. Y., in which Major Andre was 
confined the night before his execution 
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extremely individual. Its designers 
have left us so many precedents that 
in working in that style you never 
have the least feeling that you must 
go look it upin a book and find out if 
it was ever done in that way before. 
You are very sure that if it was never 
done, the only reason was because the 
Dutch did not happen to think of it. 

Mr. Wallis has said that the influ- 
ence of Dutch Colonial compared with 
that of the architectures of the north 
and south of it has been negligible. 
[his is to some extent true, and it has 
been a matter of never-ending surprise 
to me that the style is so little known 
or appreciated even here in New York, 
within twenty miles of which we can 
find the most exquisite small houses 
that were ever built. It is true that 
we have no “mansions,’’ nor are there 
any “‘villas,’”’ but we have homes. If 
country life is worth anything at all 
it is because the necessity for dress 
and convention is minimized, and the 
enjoyment of country life depends upon outdoor sports. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more ridiculous than golf clothes in an 
“Adam room.” 

| grant that the style has its limitations; there never was one 
that hadn’t, but what I do most firmly believe is that there is no 
other architecture so perfectly adapted to American conditions, so 
plastic in permitting adjustments of exterior to plan, and so 
absolutely suited, aside from any sentimental reason, to small 
house architecture as is the Dutch Colonial. A small house can- 
not be built two stories high before the roof starts and not be too 
high for its width. It is essential that the walls of a house should 
be wider than their height and this can only be attained in the 
small house by bringing the roof low. The Dutch, two hundred 
years ago, for purely practical reasons, discovered that the gambrel 
roof was the solution of the problem of getting the most room in 
a low house; their solution is still correct. 

lhe architecture of the first settlers in a country is apt to be 
the most desirable to employ. Whether this is because of a reflex 
action of sentiment, or whether it is that the old houses were built 
from materials taken from the earth and fields around them—and 
there is something peculiarly fitting in the use of local materials- 
cannot be easily known. The fact remains that the Dutch is the 
only indigenous architecture and certainly the most suitable. 
With our complex modern conditions, the vast increase in the 
wealth, not only of the very rich, but also of the well-to-do, 





In all probability the gambrel roof was developed by the attempt to 
build story-and-a-half houses to escape the tax on two-story ones 





A recently remodeled Long Island farmhouse, the architectural merit of which 
has been sustained through a century and a half 


conditions in this country have somewhat changed. Our race 
is no longer English, but cosmopolitan; its dominant strain is 
English in political ideas only, our morals are of home growth, 
our educational system has been adapted from the German, our 
art is governed by French ideals. We are cosmopolitan, and yet 
everything we have taken from the old sources has been adapted 
and adjusted to our needs until it has become stamped with our 
ideals. We are reaching out and grasping for everything that 
is good, coining the world’s gold to our use. That is precisely 
what was done in house-building two hundred years ago by the 
settlers in New York and New Jersey who developed Dutch 
architecture. We all agree that a dwelling house should look 
like a dwelling house and not like a museum or a castle; the only 
point of disagreement is as to what kind of a looking thing a 
dwelling house is. In his effort to sustain the domestic reputation 
of the Colonial style Mr. Wallis has stated that the Greeks, whose 
architecture was a kind of “missing link”’ ancestor of Colonial, 
invented the nightshirt; can he deny that the Dutch discovered 
pajamas? Even more than Colonial, the Dutch has that quality 
of intimacy which is at the root of successful work; and it has a 





ao 
The Barber house, Englewood, N. J.,—designed by Mr. Embury—illus- 
trates the great freedom that may well be given the old motives 
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A screen wall of brick, wood and windows between the stone piers, 
sheltered by the overhang suggests the Dutch plaster wall simi- 
larly protected. Another of Mr. Embury’s houses 


virility and sturdiness which makes it most suitable for modern 
work. English half-timber is frankly an importation, often 
charming, it is true, but as unsuitable to the United States as are 
thatched roofs. Colonial was the last cry of an age when polite- 
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Where a piazza was introduced the overhang was extended and 
supported by slender wooden columns, square, octagonal or round. 
The Westervelt homestead, Creskill, 1807 


wie 


ness was made a god, and is mannered and conscious. The 
Dutch was sincere, expressive and vital; strong and pleasing 
in mass, refined in detail and beautifully fit, in both form and 
color, to the American landscape. 


Boundary Lines and Boundary Plantings 


THE REASON WHY EVEN THE SMALLEST HOME PLOT OF GROUND SHOULD HAVE 
ITS FENCE OR HEDGE—PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANTING THIS BOUNDARY 


BY GRACE TABOR 


Photographs by Eldred Bates and others 


iT / prjtt ia rhe , article by M; 
“Ultiiainge Natura } ture <4 


Tabor on the subject of landscape gardening as applied to the American home of moderate size, preceding 
“ Getting Into a Place,” “ Formal or Informal Gardens,” and “ Screening, Revealing and Emphasizing 


CJhtect j i ” fy y Question relatir f further details and planting information will gladly be answered.| 


A BOUNDARY is “a visible mark indicating the limit” 
4 those are the exact words—hence there can be no greater 
anomaly than an “invisible boundary And happily we are 
outgrowing the affectation that led us, a decade or so ago, to 
such violation of good sense as the total elimination of hedges, 
fences and all other “‘visible’’ evidences of limits. 

It must have been affectation pure and simple, for there is 
absolutely nothing in human experience nor human instinct which 
prompts such actren 


Rather indeed, do these urge an opposite 
A little bit of the earth with a fence around it ts the 
honest demand of human nature, common to all but the anarchists. 
These want the fences down to be sure—or they say they do 


course 





ee 


A bit of ground with a hedge or fence around it is but the rational 
honest demand of human nature 


but is it so the other fellow may walk in, or because they them- 
selves want to walk out? 

[he sacrifice of boundaries in suburban communities has 
usually been made, | think, under a doubly mistaken idea—the 
idea that an effect of spaciousness is thus gained, and that this 
particular effect is the great desideratum to which all else should 
be willingly sacrificed. 

As a matter of fact spaciousness is of small consequence, 
alone and by itself. When it results naturally from conditions 
which have been carefully taken advantage of in the layout of a 
garden, when the greatest attention to economy of space has 
produced it or emphasized it, well and good. In other words, 
when it actually exists, where there actually is “space” to take 
advantage of and to emphasize, then and only then is it suitably 
made the motif of a place. Efforts to produce it under other 
circumstances are misguided, none more so than the unhappy 
obliteration of boundaries to that end. 

The position of a dwelling and its relation to those about it 
show plainly where the boundaries of the land with which it is 
furnished lie, and the observer is never deceived by lack of definite 
markings. All the lovely seclusion and privacy which good taste 
demands for the home, and which may be the attribute of the 
tiniest scrap of a dooryard if it is well planned, are thus sacrificed 
in vain; only garish publicity and barrenness, or vulgar ostenta- 
tion result—never the delusion of space fondly and commonly 
hoped for. 

Boundaries should therefore be marked—always; not simply 
defined as property limits but marked defensively—aggressively 
if you will—as a beginning to the gradual process of home-building 
which is to go on within them. They separate the home from 
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An ingenious pergola-like boundary that is a well defined boundary 
without shutting out a glimpse of the garden 


the outside world and suggest its aspect of refuge and snug 
retreat, of safe and pleasant harbor. And the smaller the place 
and more thickly settled the neighborhood, the more imperative 
the need for this defensive setting apart, the greater the gain 
from this resolute planting out of the big world and planting in of 
the little, individual one. 

Suburban plots are usually small and cramped, to be sure, 
obviously too small for a marginal planting of trees and shrubs, 
but no matter how tiny the place may be there is some suitable 
enclosure for it. It is simply a question of finding out what that 
may be. 

Seldom is anything better for the small place than a hedge. 
Whether it shall be evergreen or deciduous depends upon the 
amount which is appropriated for its cost—have the former if 
possible—and whether it shall be formally clipped or left to grow 
in natural, informal abandon depends upon its owner's taste 
partly, and partly upon the style of the house and the place 
generally. 

Among evergreens the hemlock spruce (/suga Canadensis) 
stands quite apart to my mind—pre-eminently the loveliest and 
best in all respects. No amount of shearing destroys the feathery 
grace of its young growth, its deep rich color is always fine winter 
and summer, it grows rapidly, is perfectly hardy, not difficult 
to transplant and not particular about soil, providing there is a 
fairly constant supply of moisture down below the surface. 

Plants up to a foot high are listed at $15 per hundred; two 
feet high they cost $40. They may go into the ground twofeet apart 
but eighteen inches is better, insuring thicker growth much earlier of 
course. Compared to this, privet at $3 per hundred or even at 
$5, which is the price of strong, bushy plants from which a five- 
foot hedge may be produced in three years time in rich soil, is 
decidedly cheap. This also may be trimmed as much as one 
wishes and into any shape. The best form for any hedge is the 
inverted wedge shape, altogether too rarely seen. This allows 
the lower branches to get their full share of sunlight and air and 
it also catches less snow during winter and saves the strain and 
breaking down common after ice storms and blizzards. 

Set privet plants nine inches apart and cut down uniformly to 
within six inches of the ground at time of planting, or even closer 
if the plants are not stalky. Privet branches in whorls of three 
wherever it is cut; in order to secure a good strong base these 
branchings ought to be very close to the ground, and though it 
seems a pity to sacrifice so much on the height of the plants, a 
season’s growth more than makes it up—and then the hedge is 
well begun. 





The old idea that no boundaries make for a is exploded, 
Spaciousness is not gained and all privacy is lost 


The English hawthorn (Cratagus oxyacantha), well beloved 
and famous, makes a charming flowery hedge either trimmed or 
untrimmed, if the pruning is done at the right season. In com- 
mon with other spring-flowering plants its bloom is borne. on 
wood formed the previous season. Never prune it later therefore 
than the middle of summer—say the first of August—else you will 
destroy the next season’s flowering wood. It is generally best 
to confine the trimming of all this class of shrubs to the fortnight 
immediately following their blooming period, unless the plant bears 
ornamental fruits. Even then these will have set and may be 
spared, enough of them at least to make a brave winter show. 

Berberis aquifolium and Berberis Thunbergii, though seldom 
used for hedges, are splendidly adapted to them, whether trimmed 
or not. The holly-like foliage of the former colors splendidly 
and persists late in the fall while the latter forms a dense broad 
mass of twiggy growth so well protected by its tiny thorns that 
nothing will molest it. 

Nature offers the best possible model for boundary planting on 
a larger scale. Observe her treatment of any irresponsible water- 
course whence some truant brooklet loiters and hurries alternately 
on its way; or of an old roadside where she is left undisturbed, or 
along an old fence or roughly piled stone wall. 

Look first at the form—the general shape-,of the mass of wild 
growth. Its irregular skyline will impress eyes that are opened to 
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Back in the days of our Colonial ancestors they understood the 
value of the picket fence or hedge 


it at once, likewise its varying width upon the ground—here thick 
and dense, there sparse and thin [his irregularity and the vary- 
ing form are more important than its color or than the variety 

plant ymmposing it, for the picturesque charm which distin- 


rush it} ilmost entirely owing to these 


[hen note that the direction of such a boundary changes, 
even though it may follow a generally straight line, and that the 
orners are never sharply turned. And finally, record carefully 
the fact that Nature uses lavishly one or two kinds of plant and 
allows only a fugitive specimen here and there of others, half 
hidden among them 

\ solitary umbel of flaming bunchberry which once caught my 
eye from beneath a mass of sumach and elder along a meadow 


always recurs to me in this 
unless possibly a Japanese 
simplicity? Fifty 
show —but much 


boundary near a patch of old woods, 


Who but ‘Natur 


with cunning 


connection ever 


composed such bunchberries 


would have made more how less of an 


impression ! 
ven where the space permits a border planting varying from 


ten to twenty feet in width, it is better to limit the varieties to 


three or four, rather than risk the jumbled and crowded effect 
which results from the use of too many lrees may accent a 
point here and there but they are not necessary, for with four 
kinds of shrubs, properly selected, a sufficiently varied skyline ts 


assured without them 


hadbush 
20 feet in height, the 


lhe dwart Juneberry or Amelanchier Botryapium), 


which reaches kinnikinic or silky dogwood 





A low hedge pushes through this Vancouver, B. C., front fence, 
making a secure protection and an attractive boundary 


(Cornus sericea), growing to 10 feet, the elderberry (Sambucus 
Canadensis), attaining obo Pe from 5 to 12, and Thunberg’s 
barberry (Berberis Thunbergii), which stops at 4 feet, are a quartet 
from which any desired combination may be worked out by care- 
ful planning. 

Reedy grasses help in reproducing Nature’s 
if they are used moderately and in her way. The great reed 
(Arundo donax), which towers to 20 feet and sometimes higher, 
the pampas grass (Gynerium argenteum) or the native spike grass 

l/niola latifolia), the former reaching 10 feet, the latter 4, are all 
hardy and good though the latter is undoubtedly best for use with 
shrubs where a natural effect is sought. The others are too 
dominating and overtop a modest border with their rank, tropical 
luxuriance. 

Within the outer boundaries of a place there are numerous 
limits’’ to be marked; the service or kitchen yard needs 
its screen, the vegetable garden its protection, the chickens their 
restriction, and perhaps a rose or flower garden its shelter and 
seclusion. 

Each of these inner boundaries should be made the motif for 
some particularly individual treatment, thus combining utility 
and beauty. A high service yard lattice is the best possible place 
for those fruit trees which in English and European gardens are 
trained on walls. 

\rbors and trellises should always mark a boundary instead 
of being set aimlessly down without any reason for being there. 
l., ract if there is any one thing about garden design that | believe 
needs emphasizing more than another it is this:—nothing should 
ever be built or planted without a reason; a reason, mind—not 
an excuse. 

Finally, never leave a fence or wall or other boundary un- 
planted. Whether the defense which you have adopted is a brick 
wall or chicken wire strung on gas pipe, be not satisfied with 
it and it alone. Give it clothing; if there is only room for a hedge 
inside it or for vines to clamber through or over it, have the hedge 
or the vines. Let the living green frame the lawn and furnish 
the background for flowers or whatever may be introduced. 

Not a single summer need go by with such a fence or wall 
barren, for sweet peas or morning glories—get the Imperial 
Japanese variety—will cover it in no time, while the slower,hardy 
stuff is making growth. The evergreen honeysuckles are, of all 
fence-climbers the most satisfactory, to me at least; not only 
because they are so hardy, and practically evergreen, but because 
they blossom freely and fill the air with such delightful fragrance. 
Planted at ten-foot intervals and “layered” for a couple of years— 
a long branch from each plant laid down along the fence to root, 
covered lightly at the joints with earth—they form a growth in a 
very short time so dense and compact that it is virtually a hedge. 


careless liberality 


lesser ** 
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Modern English plaster houses are frequently 
seen with this curious flat-roofed type 
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An upper bay should usually have some ap- 
parent support, even if only brackets 


The home of Mr. J. W. Dow, architect, has 
this light and graceful bay over the entrance 





The railed-in flat roof of this bay is floored 


, In this country house the bay has been em- 
and used for outdoor sleeping 


ployed to break the long roof slope 


» < 
Fe at, 


The half-brick jog back before the angle 
sides start lends character to this bay 





Bay-windows seem always to fit well into a An unusual two-story bay on a rather This five-window cement bay must make an 
half-timber house narrow gable end attractive end feature for its room 
NINE TYPES OF BAY-WINDOWS 
a 











The square front portion of the house is the remodeled stable; the service wing at the rear is new, built of long, flat 


Germantown stone. 


Messrs. Mellor & Meigs were the architects 


A House Built from a Stable 


BY JARED 


Cy hears of all sorts of astonishing building transformations 
these days, remodeling old barns into modern country 
and one remarkable New Jersey achieve- 
ment records even the rehabilitation of an abandoned poultry 
house into a home for an adventurous couple. The striking fact 
that immediately presents itself to the cold-blooded practical 
man is that in nearly all of these home-building efforts there has 


homes among them, 





The original stable was not an architectural gem. Notice how the two 
front openings have been retained in the house as altered 


STUYVESANT 


been no real reason why the builder should have made use of the 
existing structure. It will usually be found upon pointed inquiry 
that the old building, or what was left of it, supplied no materials 
for the new home that could not have been bought cheaper in the 
open market and in such condition as to have bestowed upon 
the new home a greater measure of self-respect. Such pleasure 
and reward as the prestidigitator reaps from his skill is apparently 
the thing that is sought for by the stunt-producing home-builder. 
The fact that the resulting house lacks a bathroom and that the 
main stairway leads unabashed into the only guest-chamber, 
worries its owner not at all. That the house has been painfully 
evolved from two piano-boxes with the aid of an oyster-knife is 
the essential fact in the mind of the proud amateur architect. 

In consideration of these things, therefore, let me explain 
without more ado that the country home herewith illustrated is not 
of this type at all. There were two excellent reasons why the old 
stable should have been used as the basis of the charming stone 
house that has been built, and either of these reasons alone would 
have been entirely sufficient in itself. The first reason was that 
the owner of the stable—and of the main house on the property— 
wanted to provide a nearby home for one of his married children. 
The plot of ground occupied by the old stable seemed the most 
desirable spot on the comparatively restricted Germantown estate 
and, moreover, the stable, as such, had outlived its usefulness—a 
glance at the illustration will serve to show that it never was 
distinguished for its architectural beauty. 

And the second reason for accepting it as a working basis for 
the new home was that the thick stone walls could be used almost 
intact for the main portion of the new structure. The sturdy 
joists that had been set close enough together to support the 
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weight in the hay-loft were also found to be in excellent condition. 
In the living-room, as the illustration shows, these were not covered 
up by lath and plaster ceiling, but were stained dark to match 
the new woodwork of chimney breast, wainscoting and the trim 
around the windows and doors. 

In the dining-room, too, the joists were left uncovered, but 
in this room they and the new woodwork were painted white. A 
triple casement window affords an abundance of sunlight from 
the east for this room, which is made still more cheerful in its 
effect by the white woodwork and ceiling beams. 

The floor plans indicate very clearly just how much of the 
walls the old stable supplied. The square front portion marks 
the extent of the old structure, which, of course, was not entirely 
sufficient for the family’s needs. The wing that was added at the 
rear is of stone too, but it will be noticed from the picture at the 
bottom of this page that it is somewhat different in texture. 
This new work, as will be seen, is built of the flat Germantown 
stone that has been so effectively used throughout that part of the 
country in recent years. 

It is particularly interesting to see how the architects have 
permanently recorded the humble 
origin of the house rather than 





At the front end of the living-room the nine-foot opening is provided with 
glazed sliding doors which give place to sliding screens in summer 





follow the obvious alternative of 
covering up the fact once for all. 
The two great openings at the 
front of the first story have been 
very cleverly incorporated into 
the design, one being filled by the 
front door and a window and ter- 
race bench seat, the other opening 
having been fitted with heavy slid- 
ing glazed doors to make bright 
the living-room. In the summer 
time these doors are pushed back 
into their pockets and the open- 
ing protected by a sliding mahog- 
any fly screen. 

Still another detail indicating 
a recognition of the building’s 
former use is the conventionalized | 
horse’s head upon the upper panel | 
of the front door. From its mouth 
dangles a pivoted horseshoe that 
serves as a knocker. Three long 
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The floor plans indicate the 
skilful planning which is always 
called into play by the necessity 
for dividing up a given enclosure. 
A living-room, fifteen by twenty- 
six feet in size; a dining-room, 
thirteen by sixteen; and the stair 
hall with its coat closet, have 
been planned to occupy the old 
square stone enclosure without 
wasting a square foot of space. 
Beyond, opening from the dining- 
room, lies the service portion of 
the house, well isolated, and hav- 
ing its own stairway to the serv- 
ants’ bedrooms and to the cellar 
which extends under the new por- 
tion at a depth sufficient for the 
heating plant and comfortable 
head-room. Under the old portion 
of the building, there having been 
no cellar,the excavation extends to 
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hand-wrought hinges of black iron 
extend nearly across the white- 
painted massive door. 





On this side of the original structure the chimney that serves 
the living-room fireplace has been added 


The square front area is the original stable, the service wing 
and brick paved terrace being new work. The stable having 
had no cellar, the heating plant is located under the kitchen 


a depth of but four feet below the 
bottom of the first-floor joists. 
This space is ventilated by open- 
ings through the stone walls and 
lighted, as well as need be for its use as storage space, by two 
windows. 

The result of the low level of the main floor is the charmingly 
hospitable effect gained by the low brick terrace—just a step 
above the lawn. One often hears the practical builder condemn 
the architect’s habit of setting the house down low into the ground, 
decrying the resulting lack of light in the cellar or the wasted 
money used in building areaways for the windows. Without 
going into the unquestioned benefit to the architectural appear- 
ance gained by having the house as low as possible, the actual 
cash saving on a wall for the terrace or a railing for the porch— 
made necessary if these levels were higher—would surely pay 
for the area brickwork. 

On the second floor the sub-division of the old hay-loft space 
has been just as economically arranged as the first floor. The 
owner’s bath fitted in amazingly well over the small entrance hall, 
taking its light from one of the symmetrical pair of windows in 
the front gable end. Fitting into the slope of the roof, the 
closets in the owner’s room and in the child’s room occupy 
space that would otherwise be deficient in head-room. 
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In the living-room of Mr, Reginald De Koven in Washington, the low bookshelves circle the room 
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Taking Care of the Books 


ALL TYPES OF BOOKCASES FOR THE LIBRARY, LIVING-ROOM, DEN AND STUDY-— BUILT- 
IN SHELVES, WITH DOORS AND WITHOUT, PORTABLE CASES AND OLD SECRETARIES 
BY RUSSELL FISHER 
Photographs by C. H. Claudy, Waldon Fawcett and others 
saying, “Show me a man’s books and I'll tell you what posewr.”” A mere array of titles on a bookshelf means absolutely 


4 he aying, “ 

manner of man he is,” is an old one, and well worn by 
much use. Its present-day descendant is, “Show me a man's 
library and I'll tell you whether he is a true book-lover or a mere 


> 





If bookcases are built in, they should match the standing woodwork 
rather than the furniture 


nothing in these days of material prosperity and cheap printing; 
the marks of wear and the manner in which the volumes are 
cared for are the true indices that bear a message. Most of us 
have too high a regard for the purely decorative value of well 
filled bookshelves and not enough reverence for the true worth 
of the contents between the covers. ‘“‘ Books furnish a room so 
well,”’ we say, and lay them in by the yard. How much easier 
it would be to judge a man’s taste for literature if books in them- 
selves were repellent in appearance—and how less attractive 
would be our libraries and living-rooms in their absence. But 
this is to be an article on bookcases, not a dissertation on the 
ethics of library-making. Let me say just one thing more, and 
| will have done with my preaching: Have about you only the 
books that you really want and that truly represent your tastes; 
success in arranging them in an attractive manner does not 
depend on the number of volumes. To satisfy yourself that this 
theorem is true look at the first illustration at the top of the next 
page. Ihe combination of fireplace, seat, window and built-in 
bookshelves, small though the latter are, conveys the impression 
that here dwells one who loves books—loves them to read, not 
for the sake of their decorative quality as mere furniture. A 
large library, completely walled in by crowded shelves, may 


convey the impression that the dweller: therein owns quantities 
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This combination of fireplace, seat, window and bookshelves; designed 
by Lawrence Buck, architect, is very near the ideal 


of books, but does it proclaim the true book-lover any more 
insistently? Which of the two impressions would you prefer to 
have your own library or fire-corner convey? Let us admit, then, 
that the actual quantity of books is a negligible factor in the 
success of our efforts to make those we have appear to best 
advantage. 

With that question out of the way there are several other 
factors that will have more weight in determining the strength 
of the impression our library will convey to its visitors—accessi- 
bility of the books, shelf-room that is too small for the volumes 
in hand rather than too large, and the matter of protection. 

As to the first factor of these three, have your books within easy 
reach. Nothing is more conducive to making the most of odd 
moments for reading than immediate accessibility. I would 
almost rather have some of my books in the attic than stacked 
away on sheives up just under the ceiling. Imagine, if you can, 
getting down a book from one of the two shelves over the door- 
way in the library illustrated at the bottom of this page. You 
wouldn’t get it down, you would select another book nearer at 
hand. Do not run the shelves all the way up; have longer cases 
and make them lower. A top wide shelf about five feet above 
the floor is wonderfully useful. 

Not nearly so inconvenient but at least somewhat unhandy 
is the common practice of having bookshelves extend down to 
an inch above the floor. There is a very easy way around this: 
have the lower foot or two filled by cupboards or drawers. You 
undoubtedly have a lot of drawings, photographs, maps and such 
unwieldy things that need a known resting place. Lockers with 
doors hinged at the bottom and held fast when partly open by 
chains make wonderfully convenient receptacles for such things. 

Then there is the choice between open shelves and glazed doors 
to be considered in this matter of accessibility. Open shelves 
have two advantages: they are cheap and they extend a more 
cordial invitation to come and look over their varied burden. 
On the other hand, theycompel frequent dusting. Glazed doors 
are just the reverse—they seem to shut one out from their contents 
even though they de-take better care of these. It seems to,me 
that there should Be Both kinds of cases in the library—open 
shelves for th@good old thumb-marked favorites, glass doors fot 
the better dressed though perhaps less loved volumes. 

Then we come to the matter of the amount of shelf-room as 
compared with the number of volumes. Few things are more 
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The adjustable shelves and leather protecting flaps go far towards 
making glazed doors unnecessary 





The shelves are set back into the wall here, and there are no shelves set 
uncomfortably near the floor 





Putting bookshelves up over doorways may be wall decoration, but it is 
surely not library convenience 
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dismal and depressing 
to my mind than a lot 
of empty bookshelves 
Have too many books 
for your cases rather 
than too few. In one 
library of my acquaint- 
ance the books have 
overflowed shelf, book 
racks and tables, until 
now there are several 
piles of the larger vol- 
umes on the floor under 
the table, yet the ef 
fect is not in the least 
objectionable [here 
arises at once the ques- 
tion, “But shall we not 
in our new house allow 
for a reasonable expan- 
sion of our library?” 


Personally, | would not. brary 


One can always have additional cases built to match the old 
work; let them come when they are actually needed. 


is where the unit system of sec 
tional bookcases comes to the fore 
with its unanswerable argument 
that your bookshelves may grow 
along with your library. — Inci 
dentally, the way in which these 
varied units may be built along 
walls, under window-sills, sur 
rounding desk sections, cupboard 
units and drawers is positively 
amazing 

Ihe matter of doors comes to 
the front again under the next 
factor of protection. But there is 
a choice even here. Most of the 
bookcase glazed doors one sees 
are hinged to swing out. Occa- 
sionally one finds doors that slide, 
one outside of its neighbor. The 
first illustration at the bottom 
of this page shows built-in cases 
that could not have hinged doors 


on account of the adjacent seats, but the convenience of such 
an arrangement makes one wonder why the doors are not oftener 








The combination of desk and flanking Maki 
shelves suggests a real working li- 





Sliding rather than hinged doors are necessary here and are very 
convenient on any case 


ning 


Just here 





The sectional bookcase’s unanswerable argument is that with 
it your shelf space may grow readily with the number of 
your volumes. Unite for cupboards, drawers, desk and so 
forth, make possible a great variety of arrangement 





the bookcase fill the place of 
a low wall is economical plan- 


The President’s office in the White House also contains the leather- 
flap-protected adjustable shelves 


built this way. The sec- 
tional bookcase door, 
sliding back over the top 
of the books and pre- 
vented from slamming 
by the natural cushion 
of air in the case, is an 
ingenious and conveni- 
ent protection. Curtains 
over shelves neither 
really protect the books 
nor have they any excuse 
for existence on the 
score of beauty. Ad- 
justable shelves will go 
far towards keeping the 
books in better condi- 
tion if the latter are 
grouped according to 
their height. The dis- 
tance between shelves 
may then be made very 


slightly larger than the height of the row, with a resulting pro- 
tection against dust. An ingenious improvement upon this idea 


is seen in the shelves in the Presi- 
dent’s office, illustrated below. A 
scalloped leather strip has been 
fastened with brass tacks to hang 
down from each shelf, effectually 
keeping out dust without impeding 
the taking out of any volume. 

You may have built-in cases to 
match the woodwork, shelves sunk 
back into the walls, an antique 
secretary, a combination of unit 
sections, or portable cases to 
match your furniture woodwork 
and finish—according to your taste. 
And -there is a great opportu- 
nity for an expression of your 
personal taste here—the choice 
and finish of wood, the design and 
grouping of the cases as a whole, 
the patterns of the doors, with 
square or diamond panes, the 
choice of hardware. In any of 


these your books may be properly cared for and made to reflect 
in their ranks your individuality. 
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BY I. M. 


| aged year, in late winter and early spring, many potted 

bulbs are sacrificed for lack of knowledge as to the treat- 
ment necessary, after they have finished blooming, in order to 
ensure success in. the garden. This is useless squandering of 
valuable material, for very little care and attention will ripen 
these bulbs properly, so that they may be planted in the dooryard 
the following fall and give many seasons of bloom. These facts 
apply especially to the Dutch bulbs, hyacinth, tulip, crocus and 
narcissus, so commonly grown by the florists and used as gifts 
during the cold months. Their blooming season can be lengthened 
by keeping the plants in a cool room, for a hot atmosphere will 
make quick work of them. Instead of throwing them away when 
they have lost their beauty, they should be kept to plant in the 
yard or garden. 

A light cellar window will be a good place for the ripening of 
bulbs that have been forced. They will not need as much water 
as when blooming, but an occasional drink will be necessary, 
so that they may dry out gradually. The leaves will turn yellow 
as the bulbs ripen, but must not be cut off, even though they 
appear unsightly, for the flowers of the coming season will depend 
on the foliage of the past season. On this account the leaves 
must never be either cut or bruised, for they must mature properly 
to give the bulbs their full size and strength. 

When the leaves are entirely dry the bulbs are ready to be 
taken from the pots and stored until October, the best month for 
the outdoor planting of most of ourcommon bulbs. A temperature 
of forty degrees is best for the storing of these bulbs. They 
should not be packed airtight, but somewhere not out of reach of a 
supply of fresh air and yet away from bright light and mice. 

Bulbs require a spot in the garden that is well dug and well 
drained. Very old cow manure is the best fertilizer and even that 
would better not touch the bulbs. If only fresh or coarse manure 
is attainable it would be better to do without, or to use bone meal. 
One method of providing drainage and avoiding contact with the 
manure is to remove six inches of the top soil, thoroughly dig 
and mix the fertilizer, then level off the spot and cover it with 
an inch of sand, set the bulbs upon this and then cover with the 
top soil that has been taken out. As soon as the surface of the 
ground becomes frozen in early winter a covering of four to six 
inches of straw or similar protection will be necessary. This 





Ripen forced bulbs in a cellar window and they will bloom outdoors next year 


Save Potted Bulbs for Garden Bloom 


DO NOT DISCARD BULBS OF HYACINTHS, CROCUS, TULIP OR 
NARCISSUS—RIPEN THEM FOR PLANTING OUTDOORS NEXT FALL 
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must be removed in the early spring before the bulbs send up their 
foliage, or the leaves will be bruised in the handling. 

Plant narcissus bulbs three inches deep and a little more than 
that apart. They will give longer bloom if the bed be in a par- 
tially shaded spot. If cut while still in bud, narcissus will open 
perfectly in water and will also carry well if wanted to send away. 
Narcissus bulbs succeed best in a turfy loam, and demand frequent 
watering in the growing season. The beds would be benefited by 
a dressing of manure in the fall. The flowers are of better quality 
if cultivation is not too frequent. 

Bulbs of tulips should be planted about five inches apart and 
the same in depth, in sandy loam that has been dug a foot deep. 
If they are to be used as a formal bed for bloom at the same time, 
care should be taken to set them at an even depth. Delicate 
varieties of tulips will require protection from rain and hot sun. 
A soil that has been well enriched the previous year is especially 
suitable to tulips. They flourish best in an open sunny spot. 

Hyacinths should be planted from the first to the middle of 
October, as it is best that they should make good root growth in 
the fall. Their roots are sometimes over a foot in length, so a 
deeply dug bed will be necessary. When set, the bottoms of the 
bulbs should be six inches below the surface of the soil. 

The quickest way to plant crocus bulbs, or rather corms, is to 
make a trench three inches deep, then set them three inches apart 
in the row. It is better to destroy all bruised and imperfect 
corms for they are liable to be attacked by fungus and may infect 
the others. A soil free from clay is most suitable, and a location 
that isopen and sunny. To plant crocus in the lawn cut out a sod, 
set several corms, then replace the sod; this will protect them 
through the winter and in the spring they will bloom and ripen 
their foliage before the lawn is ready for the mower. 

When the bulb bed is made it must not be considered per- 
manent, for transplanting, at intervals, will be necessary for the 
welfare of the bulbs. Hyacinths require transplanting every 
year, crocus and narcissus every three or four years; the former 
because the new corms will push too near the surface and the 
latter because the plants will become weak and possibly refuse to 
bloom. Tulips will give better results if transplanted every year. 
The bulbs must be entirely dormant for transplanting. They 

(Continued on page xv) 
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Ihe walls of “* Upwey” are of local stone and stucco, with touches 
of half-timber work 
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~ Upwey,’ 





From one corner of the living-room opens the ombra, which 
displaces the living-room in summer 


a Distinctive Country Home 


MR. ERNEST E. CALKINS’ HOME AT ELMSFORD, NEW YORK—A GROUP OF BUILDINGS ON AN 


UNUSUALLY PICTURESQUE SITE MARKED BY INDIVIDUALITY OF DESIGN 


BY 


GARDNER 


AND FURNISHING 


TEALL 


Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


6 bie quality of picturesqueness 

in a Surrey cottage a Breton 
farmhouse, or a Swiss chalet is much 
a matter of Architecture wedded to 
Landscape. This tendency, fortu- 
nately, has entered America, and 
our modern American country houses 
are coming to add the element of 
picturesqueness, almost extinct in 
the land when the nightmares in 
lath-and-plaster of 1850 were trying 
to banish the Colonial dwellings of 
our forefathers. 

American country house archi- 
tecture has long since found itself 
on a foundation of taste and good 
ingeniously welded by our 
now well developed appreciation of 
the beautiful, and our understanding of the fitness of things— 
of the relationship of any building to the site it has been 
designed to occupy. 

There is hardly a more successful example of such a country 
house than one may find in “‘ Upwey,” the attractive home of Mr. 
Ernest Elmo Calkins at Elmsford, New York, built on the crest 
of a rocky wooded hill, and looking down over the valley across 
to the hills that flank the Hudson river. It is not a large house, 
but a wonderfully well arranged one, beside which stands the 
gardener’s cottage and stable, all connected by walls of massive 
native stone bringing the buildings into harmonious relationship 
one with the other. 





A glimpse of the stable and 


sense 
gardener’s cottage 


“Upwey” is distinctly an expression of the individual taste 
of its owner, and every line and nook and corner of ,it indicates 
the careful thought that he has given to its conception. From 
northern France, and again from England he has brought back 
with him a suggestion of their architecture, which one finds in the 
delightful arched and recessed doorways, as well as in the over- 
hanging roofs. When the ivy has grown in great patches to cover 





From the ombra one looks out onto the tree-tops and over 
the valley beyond 
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Mr. Calkins’ bedroom is furnished in oak to 


match the brown trim; the walls are buff 


the native stone and stucco walls of the 
buildings, the effect of an English cottage 
will be heightened, especially as here and 
there a bit of half-timber work peeps out. 

The house is approached from the east 
by a broad brick walk to the main door, 
and now the grass plots are squared off 
and flanked with native stone walls along 
the roadside. As you cross the quaint 
little vestibule, five feet square, and enter 
adoorway some four and a half feet 
broad, you may look right through it to a 
window at the end of the hall, through 
which, and across the dining-room porch 
(though having come from ground level 
but a step) you see the tree-tops in the 
rear of the house to the west, which is 
occasioned by the house’s being built on 
the very edge of the hill’s crest. 

Indeed this house is a home of sur- 
prises as well as delights. The three 
windows, with their medizval 
leaded five-inch panes which 
you have seen to the left of the 
front doorway at your own 
height, you will find, once you 
have entered the large living- 
room which they light, some 
distance above your head, for 
the exigencies of the site have 
brought the level of the living- 
room floor six feet, or eight 
steps below the entrance hall, 
which has, in consequence, the 
effect of a gallery. 

The woodwork of the liv- 
ing-room, as well as that of 
the hall and dining-room, is 
brown oak, sand rubbed and 
waxed, a treatment that brings 
out the grain of the wood in 
all its beauty. Perpendicular 
oak planks of various widths, 
with slightly rounded edges 








Every bedroom has a fireplace, and all 
are faced in rough-textured brick 








White woodwork, blue walls and mahogany 
































Sideboard and china-cupbo 


Living-room and ombra are at a level below 
the main floor, the former being fourteen 
feet high 
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oak dining-room woodwork 





ard are built in with the brown-stained 





furniture mark Mrs. Calkins’ bedroom 


where they are joined, form the wains- 
coting, and their finish gives them pre- 
cisely the effect of being time-mellowed. 

The interior walls are all left in rough 
plaster, variously tinted. Those of the 
living-room are a rich pumpkin yellow, 
and the parti-colored tapestry brick of 
the great fireplace, which has an opening 
five feet across, are in harmonious con- 
trast with them and with the woodwork. 
Perhaps one of the most striking things 
about this fireplace is the projecting hood 
above it, which is not a smoke hood, but 
suggests certain old Tuscan chimney ar- 
rangements, made for attractiveness. 

All the fireplaces in the house—there 
are five—have the good fortune to be as 
useful as they are beautiful, to be part 
and parcel of chimneys that draw, and 
keep the hearths cheerful in winter time. 
They are all of the same order of brick, 
with tiles of faience set in, 
flush with the surface. 

From the living-room you 
step out upon the ombra, the 
great shaded porch that looks 
directly into the tree-tops and 
makes you feel that you have 
come into the very house of 
Peter Pan and Wendy! Boxes 
of scarlet geraniums add color 
to the tree-scape round and 
about you, and there you may 
sit all the happy summer long 
with birds for nearer neighbors 
than perhaps you have ever 
had before. 

But the living-room is not 
alone in its proud possession, 
for the dining-room too has its 
distinctive porch, where one 
may sit between heaven and 
earth, but undizzily, and enjoy 
the fat of the land to the music 
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There is no wall paper in the house, 
all walls being tinted rough plaster 


of rustling leaves. Surely it is worth 
while getting up early to breakfast 
in such a jolly retreat. The entrance 
to this porch from the dining-room 
is through one of its corners, for the 
corners of the room have been cut off by windows, china cup- 
board and fireplace to an octagon. 

[he arrangement of the kitchen part of the house is one of 
exceptional excellence. It would be a difficult thing to find a 
more convenient one the country over. The woodwork of this 
part of the house is all finished with an impervious enamel, 
while the walls are a flat tone of light tan. The door to the 
north gives access to the gardener’s cottage, containing quarters 
for the servants, thus easily accessible to them. This gardener’s 
cottage contains a large living-room on the first floor, with two 
large bedrooms and bath up stairs. All the walls of the rooms 
here are rough finished and toned with flat colors. 

Ihe second floor of the house contains three large bedrooms 
and baths, and a sewing-room. 

One of the bedrooms is finished in white enameled wood- 
work, with rich porcelain-blue walls; another is in brown oak 
with buff walls; and the guest room in bog-oak with gray-green 
flat tones. All the floors are stained and waxed and covered 
with unusual rugs, in geometric pattern, of a modern sort 
woven to-day in parts of India, though they are not often 
met with in American houses. There is also a little extra bed- 
room in the basement of the house, and this, too, has bog-oak and 
gray-green in its scheme of finishing. The walls throughout the 
house have been left so rough and the applied color is so rich 





In winter the stucco walls and dark curving roof make a 
picturesque mass against the bleak trees 





An outdoor dining-porch is one of “Upwey’s” 
most enjoyable features 


A heavy wooden hood breaks the high 
expanse of living-room chimney-breast 


in hue that they have the tone 
that comes to beautiful soft-toned 
pottery. 

The stable interior is stained a 
rich brown, and all the ironwork 
about it is painted black. Stable-room for four horses has been pro- 
vided, and the stone wall around the stable-yard runs breast high. 

Summer will bring the garden at “Upwey” into a luxurious 
profusion of lovely plants, flowers and blossoming shrubs, with 
here and there the emerald of the evergreens. Every day it is 
becoming more and more a thing of beauty, and it could not 
help but be a joy forever. 

It needs but a glance at the illustrations to see that “Upwey” 
has been finished, furnished and decorated in a manner that is 
radically different from the great mass of modern homes. The 
cause, of course, lies not only in the owner’s taste but to a large 
extent also in his ability to secure the results that his imagination 
pictured. In this connection it is interesting to note that a card- 
board scale model was made of each room; and the decorative 
and color schemes tried and changed until found satisfactory. 

Of course a dozen persons can build the same sort of a house, 
and each pay a varying cost, according to his selection of the 
grades of materials, the interior finishing, and according to a 
hundred and one other things that become divergences from 
original estimates. Probably under favorable conditions one 
would expect such a house to cost him from eight to ten thousand 
dollars, depending again on the lay of the land, or it might cost 
him materially less if he adopted some of its ideas only to incor- 
porate with others meeting his own peculiar requirements. 


From the front the house is entered from a grass terrace. 
At the right is the service entrance 
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Practical Talks With Home-builders 


THE MATTER OF AN ARCHITECT’S FEE—WHAT IT AMOUNTS TO AND WHAT IT COVERS 
—THE DESIRABILITY OF A WRITTEN AGREEMENT BETWEEN CLIENT AND ARCHITECT 


BY ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE 


[This 1s the fourth of a sertes of intimate helpful talks with those who are about to build. The aim is to offer untechnical suggestions to prospective 
bome-makers in the hope that many of the common mistakes and difficulties may be avoided through foreknowledge. The talks are written for those of 


moderate means rather than for those to whom economy is no object.| 


NE of the important items of expense which 
should be included in the sum total of a home- 
builder’s calculations is the architect’s fee. If 
the owner is the kind of person who is easily 
satisfied with that sort of thing he can buy 
ready-made house designs and working draw- 
ings from plan factories. These factories state 
in their catalogues the cost of each house ad- 
vertised and they gravely assure the resident 
of Michigan as well as the man in Florida that 
the dwelling will cost so and so, disregarding 
entirely the differences in cost of materials and labor in these 
communities. If,on the other hand, the owner wants a home to 
fit the especial needs of himself and family and particularly if he 
wishes to take into account the many seemingly extraneous items 
that must of necessity be included in a complete home, he not 
only needs an architect but he should employ a good one at a good 
price. It is no longer possible to secure a first-class architect for 
the fees that were in common use fifteen or twenty years ago. 
To-day the minimum charge of the leading architects for all 
services, including supervision, is 6 per cent of the finished cost. 
Many architects charge from 74 to 10 per cent for country house 
work and have no trouble in collecting such fees. A mistake is 
often made, equally by client and architect, in avoiding a frank 
discussion of fees during the first negotiations. This may be 
due to the assumption on the part of the architect that his fees 
are well enough known, or it may be due to a notion on the part 
of the client that the old fee of 5 per cent is enough to cover all 
matters which may arise. Most architects have a printed sched- 
ule of charges which gives in detail the fees for various types 
of buildings and states the manner in which payments are made. 
Because these schedules are not uniform throughout the offices it 
would be better for the client to ask at the outset for a copy of 
his architect’s schedule. It would be helpful also if client and 
architect would discuss frankly in the beginning the application 
of the schedule in case the cost grows beyond the amount proposed 
to be used or in case the owner cuts down the size of the house 
after bids have been received. It not infrequently happens that 
disappointment arises through the difficulty of reconciling what 
an owner asks for, with the amount he wishes to pay. Often an 
owner brings to the architect an outline plan indicating the num- 
ber of rooms he wishes and their dimensions. It is here he should 
be explicit regarding the sum of money available for the work 
If he has $20,000 to use on the house, irrespective of grounds, 
water supply, sewage disposal and outbuildings, let him [say 
$17,000 to the architect, stating that this sum must include 
architect’s fees. He will not regret the $3,000 margin thus pro- 
vided, as he will find ample use for it in paying for changes and 
extras that may arise as the work proceeds. 

It is unfair to try to hold the architect responsible for unsatis- 
factory estimates. He is not a contractor; is not in daily touch 
with the fluctuations in the cost of labor and materials and does 
not find it possible under existing conditions to keep an estimating 
department. There are times when contractors’ estimates will 
vary as much as 50 per cent, with all bidders figuring from the 
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same plans and specifications. If builders disagree so radically 
it can hardly be expected that an architect can make a closer esti- 
mate than some of these builders. The usual method employed 
in an architect’s office is to calculate the cost on the basis of a 
price per cubic foot of volume of the entire house or per square 
foot of the area of the principal floor. Such calculations are only 
reliable when the architect is able to compare the proposed build- 
ing with one already constructed of similar materials. High 
estimates are very frequently caused by additions to the size or 
quality of a building as the drawings and specifications are being 
developed. An owner will start with economical ideas and will 
be carried away by his desire to build “‘for all time.”” The esti- 
mates come in and are high. The client is amazed and fre- 
quently blames the architect. 

The usual custom, when bids are high, is to see what can be 
cut from the specifications in an effort to reduce the estimates. 
Sometimes this can be done successfully when the original speci- 
fications have been especially complete, with only the best mate- 
rials included. If the estimates are as much as 20 or 25 per cent 
high the best solution is to order a new set of plans with a house 
three-quarters the size and volume of the original. In cases like 
this the owner is likely to find fault with the architect, and, it 
must be admitted, there are times when the blame is deserved. 
Yet the situation is likely to produce friction if the question has 
not been frankly threshed out in the beginning. 

The writer believes that the most satisfactory procedure is to 
make a contract with the architect for preliminary sketches and 
to require an approximate estimate from some reliable builder as a 
part of the contract. The fee for preliminary sketches is usually 
one-fifth of the total commission, which, for a house costing 
$17,000 would run from $238 to $340 according to New York 
City prices. For this fee an owner may expect careful studies of 
all floor plans and elevations, an outline specification and a per- 
spective sketch. The fee would be considered a payment on 
account in case the working drawings were made. The estimate 
thus obtained would not be a bona fide bid but it would serve 
excellently to show the owner what his outlay would have to be. 
He might then decide to reduce the size of the house or to add toit. 
These matters can be far more satisfactorily adjusted in the 
sketch stage than through alterations to working drawings. 

These agreements between client and architect would better 
be made in writing. Often the architect will mail his printed 
schedule to the owner and ask his acceptance of the terms therein 
contained. While this has many times been entirely satisfactory 
it still seems evident that something should be said by the owner 
to the architect with reference to the charges in case the cost, for 
one reason or another, runs far beyond the original proposed 
cost, and by the architect to the owner in case cuts are made, 
involving much time and trouble to the architect for which he 
may receive only a reduced fee. The system of charges, is not 
ideal but is the best that has been devised by many generations 
of able men. The difficulties may be largely avoided by a simple 
agreement entered into at the start which will either accept with- 
out question the schedule as printed or will describe the interpreta- 
tion that will be given to the schedule in the event of changes. 
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If you would gather a continuous supply of such vegetables as these, make your planting plan now 


Grow Your Own Vegetables 


PLANNING FOR AN ADEQUATE §& 


SUMMER-LONG SUPPLY FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE—WHAT 


VARIETIES TO SELECT FROM AND HOW MUCH SEED AND SPACE THEY WILL REQUIRE 


BY 


1T bis is the first of a series of 


fo furnish informe ition «¢ 


f articles which will cover in a thorough and practical way the subject of amateur vegetable gardening. 
overing every detail of what to do and in such a form that it will be clear to the very beginner just bow to do it. 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


T he aim ts 
Each article 


and its tabular data will give the information needed at the time of its publication, so as not to confuse the home-gardener with an overwhelming quantity 


of detail; that is, the reader will learn what is to be done at the proper time for doing that particular thing. 
fron. the selection of seed to the storing of winter vegetables, may confidently expect a successful garden.| 


6 tow RE are thousands of people in this country who are 

missing one of the greatest comforts of this life—a supply 
of fresh, home-grown vegetables, merely because of a miscon- 
ception, or no conception at all, regarding the amount of space 
a home vegetable garden would require. Of course, everyone 
realizes that he could grow one or two vegetables in his garden, 
however small that may be, but he vaguely believes that an 
enormous amount of land would be required to really do the thing 
properly—and it isn’t much use doing it by halves. 

Let me assure all these groping thousands, therefore, at the 
outset, that all the vegetables your family of five will eat this 


Varieties the author has tried and found true, given in the order of their ripening. 


Those who follow the suggestions made, 


coming summer can easily be grown in a garden 50 x 100 feet. 
The expense is trifling, the time readily found in the lengthening 
days, and the resulting luscious fresh vegetables, brought in with 
the dew still sparkling upon their sleek fat sides, will open your 
eyes to a new joy of living. 

The altogether inexperienced person may quickly learn to be 
a successful “‘grower.”” There is no mystery, not even a difficult 
art, about learning to grow successfully all the usual table vege- 
tables. In the great majority of cases those who try, and do not 
succeed, fail because they have attempted to follow some special 
‘‘method”’ before they had mastered or even ascertained the few 


Names in capitals are recommended for the main crop. 


Quantities indicate amount of seed or number of plants needed for a 50-ft. row. 


agg Barr's Mammoth; Palmetto.............. 50 
Bean, dwart Extra Early Red Valentine; Improved 

Refugee; GoLpEN Wax; (lima) Burpee’s.. 1 pt 
Bean, Pole Golden Cluster Wax: Otp Homesteap: 

(lima) Early Leviathan..... re | 
Beet Edmand's Early; Eclipse; Crimson GLOBE. 1 02. 
Broccoli White French (resembles cauliflower but 

hardier) eee are 40 
Brussels Sprout Le DE SRNOUEE,s ocencesconschecens 40 
Cabbage (Early) Jers ev Wakefie ld: Glory of E nkhui- 

son: Early Summer; Succession: (Savoy) 

Perfection Drumhead; (Red) Mammoth 

rene ee eee 25-40 
Carrot Early Scarlet Horn; Danvers Hat FLONG; 

Oxheart + OZ. 
Cauliflower (Spring) Early Snowball; (Autumn) Algiers. 25 
Celery (Earliest) White Plume; Golden Self-blanch- 

ing; (best for winter) Giant Paschal...... 100 
Corn... Golden Bantam (early and sweet); Cory; 


STOWRLE © EVERGREEN. ... coc cccccccecs 4 pt 
Cucumber Extra Early White Spine; ForpHoox Fa- 
MOUS... ebb ooh GbR ORES 6406005 4 oz 
Egg Plant Black Be auty -teeedebeosebeb ebb vecénwes 25 
Endive Broad Leaved Batavian................. 2 oz. 
Kale (or Bonesole)... Dwarf, Curled Scotch................... 25 
Kohlrabi ST SU COUNEs co coccccenrcecedd ewes } oz. 
Leek..... SE PRs ts cnbhecnhcavhaseeeGhahane + oz. 
Lettuce . Big Boston; soap head) Simpson; Mign- 
onette (recommended) ; New York; (Cos) 
Pe ee Hs vO 6-6 0de Web edess eens 5° 


Melon, Musk........ (Green-flesh) Netted Gem; (salmon-flesh) 

ET SIL, oa sate Deed baa Aled ame oc OeRe 4 oz. 
Melon, Water....... Cole’s Early; Sweet Heart.. ; + oz 
Gis wunnkeadd een (For northern states) Perfected " Perkins’ 

Long-Pod; (southern states) White Velvet 25 
Onion.... . White Portug: il; Red Weathersfield; Yel- 

low Danvers; PRIZETAKER............-- 4 oz 
Onion Sets.......... (You can get at the hardware stores)....... 1 pt. 
Te. (ccs CRS re eee re 4 02. 
POGEED «0s ccc ccc vec MIDOEEE CHOMTIEOT «6 cc cca ccscrsarecevces 4 oz. 
Da a ks Cab y oat (Dwarf early) Alaska; Grapus; Boston 

CURE so cc cccscccvccseseereseoet r pt. 
, . errr Rasy TAR, noc cccccccvvcccseuseneccesss 25 
PORES «ne scevscens Early Rose; Early Harvest; GREEN Moun- 

TAIN; Vermont Gold ee ces 4 pk. 
eee Dunkard; CPE Webs sacvevcsccecsessuee + oz. 
Pr ecnenapdicnod Scarlet Button; Early White Turnip; 

CN SOs. 5. ania o ds0c0s conse wt baen } 02. 
a See BREET VOONUOERs oe vccceesecccscccousans 25 
Salsify .............Sandwich Island Mammoth............... 3 oz. 
0 es Victoria; (for summer) New Zealand; (for 

continuous cutting Swiss Chard (Beet) is 

especially recommended) ............ 4 oz. 
Squash.............(For summer) Bush Fordhook; Delicata; 

PED DN savivetbeacbaasccccae 4 02. 
DOAN. occscccsess (Earliest) June Pink; F ordhook Fi irst; 

Pc oc us cncen ceeehs cbecceesee 20 
0 ee Petrowski; Golden Ball; (Rutabaga) 

Purple-top Yellow. ..........2seeeeeee 4 02. 
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fundamental requirements of plant life. All this: specialized 
information has its use; much of it is very good; but it has no 
place among the instruction papers of the beginner. 

By all means plant a garden of your own if you are so for- 
tunately situated that a small piece of ground is available for 
your use. It need not be large. If you are planting your first 
garden, the chances are that you will grow more on a 50 x 100 foot 
lot, or even one of less area, than upon one four times that size. 
And it need be no special sort of soil, nor have any particular 
“exposure.”’ A light, sandy loam and a southeastern slope are 
preferable, but they are not at all essential. 

Do not be so improvident as to prefer spending small sums 
of money for vegetables every week in the year, rather than laying 
out a few dollars now for seeds and fertilizer. Do not be averse 
to taking a little pleasant and healthy exercise, daily if possible, 
which the work required by a small garden will give you. You 
will not only have better vegetables, but a keener appetite with 
which to enjoy them. 

Let us suppose, then, that you pass the excellent resolution to 
have a garden of your own this year. The first thing to do is to 
select a garden site. It should be near by, so that you can step 
right out into it if possible. Pick out a spot that will begin to 
warm up in the very first spring days, sloping to the south or east 
if you can find one; or south of some building. Even an old 
wall, bank or fence to the north will give you a surprising amount 
of shelter. Don’t be too ambitious about the size of it. You 
will absolutely get more from a tenth of an acre thoroughly 
cultivated than from an acre indiffer- 


very small garden it will be better to make the rows, say, 25 
feet long, the aim being to keep the row a unit, and have as few 
broken ones as possible. In the plan herewith, we have sup- 
posed the garden to contain vegetables only. If berries and fruit 
are to be grown, give them a space to themselves. 

You will notice that crops that remain for several years, 
such as rhubarb and asparagus, are kept at one end. Next come 
such as will remain a whole season—parsnips, carrots, onions and 
the like. And finally those which will be used for a succession of 
crops—peas, lettuce, spinach, radishes. The space given to each 
variety is allotted according to the proportion in which they are 
usually used. If you happen to have a special weakness for peas, 
and an aversion to onions, keep these and similar tastes in mind 
when laying out your planting plan. 

For the amateur in gardening one of the most bewildering 
questions to settle is what varieties of the various vegetables to 
plant. It is hard enough if he takes one seed catalogue and tries 
to solve the problem. But if he receives half a dozen, as will 
likely be the case, he will find a hopeless task when he attempts 
to make his selection according to the contradictory descriptions 
of what have come to be called “standard” varieties, and the 
eulogies of “‘novelties.’’ Happily some seedsmen are beginning 
to see that this habit of unreasonable exaggeration is a mistaken 
policy, and | notice that one large house this year states in the 
advertisement for its calatogue, that it ‘‘contains the least extrava- 
gant claims of any seed catalogue in America’’!—and | believe 
this good example will be followed extensively. 1 shall there- 
fore in attempting to give suggestions 





ently cared for, and with half the ex- 



















































































so oo 40. a3 * which will be a help to the inexperienced 
pense, fuss, and worry. HT mnvpano-2 i %| SE ED-DED vegetable grower, confine myself to those 
As to soil, the nearer you can come fr varieties which have proved themselves 
to a light, sandy loam, the kind that ASPARAGUS-Z superior, under general conditions, and 
breaks up and crumbles all to pieces when is POLE BEANS-2 which are by far the more certain to 
you pick up a handful of it, the better. © give satisfactory results. I do not mean 
But as stated above, such a soil is by no TOMATOES-1 by this that all new varieties should 
means essential. The treatment of other 8 CABBAGE FARtY} be taboo. It is extremely interesting to 
soils, to make them as near the ideal as CAULIFLOWER EARI=1 experiment with them. By all means 
possible, will be taken up in a later ar- ROCOLLI-1 [BRUSSELS SPROUTS—1 try a few novelties—but for the first year 
ticle, as will also the question of ferti- PEPPER? —1 | EGG-PLANT~ 1 try them only. 
lizers and their application. The thing SRST In passing, | want to emphasize as 
that you should get to work on now, is the LEEKS - § strongly as possible that always it is 
planting plan. ; 8 CARKROTS-4 cheaper to buy the Best seed than to have 
Don’t leave the planning of your gar- any other kind given to you. Buy your 
den till you are ready to put the seeds in BDEETS-4 seed by mail from one of the many depend- 
the ground, and then go at it haphazard. lop] _ TURNIPS-15 RUTABAGA-1 able houses whose reputation you know. 
The beginner is apt to start in with his PARSRIPS—T ————]__ Do not allow yourself to be allured by 
packets of seeds, plant the entire con- convenience or by the beautiful litho- 
tents of each as far as it will go, all at graphed packets, displayed in hardware 
. a 3 CORN-4 : . 
the same time, and congratulate himself stores and grocery windows, into buying 
upon having the job done. It is—and_ fe the class of seeds sold in this way. In 
so is his chance of having a satisfactory some cases you may get good seeds, but 
garden! A little careful thinking will —F in many you will surely repent your folly 
save you much trouble. You should PEAS-3 —when it is too late. And in any case it 
determine the quantity of each vegetable is an expensive method of buying, and 
you are likely to use, and try to grow one by which you can seldom get just 
enough of each, and no more. And it is BUSH BLEANS-3 what you want. 
just this that the planting plan will en- TET Tum The varieties listed have all proved 
able you to do. Borers — eve — themselves “tried and true” in most 
Take a large sheet of writing paper MUSKMELONS-GHius |CUCUMBERS-THuis sections of this country. The few which 
and a ruler. Use a scale of one-fourthor fF are of recent introduction have won at 
one-eighth of an inch to the foot, and g PUMPKINS-4H = | WATERMELONS- 5H once, the rank of standards, as new va- 
rule off aspace the size of your garden. SUMMER SQUASH BUA-SH| —«*Tieties sometimes do. Where several va- 
Rows fifty feet long will be about right for 8] WINTER SQUASH-5H SUMMER SQUASH. VINE- 5H rieties are mentioned, | give them in the 
the ordinary garden. We will take this & ‘____.\ order in which, as a rule, they will be 











length to figure with, and it may be 
changed in proportion, where rows of 
that length are not convenient. In a 


A garden planned thus will supply a family 
of five with summer and winter vegetables 
in plenty. Numbers indicate rows or hills. 
The scale in feet is shown at top and side . 


ready for use. They are of course se- 
lected, first of all, for quality, not for 
(Continued on page xvi) 
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The purists’ Colonial bedroom is stately and restful, though too 
austere for many people 


The wall paper pattern has been extended across the cove to the 
ceiling by cutting out the floral design 


Decorating the Bedroom 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS TREATMENT AS REGARDS WALL COVERINGS, FURNITURE, FLOOR COVERINGS, 
WOODWORK AND COLOR SCHEME—THE ROOM PRESENTING THE OPPORTUNITY FOR INDIVIDUALITY 


BY MARGARET GREENLEAF 


Photographs by Leon Dadmun, M. H. Northend and others 


N the bedroom the individuality of the occupant is more in 
evidence than in any other room of the house, as such 
rooms or suites are complete in themselves and need not neces- 
sarily be considered relatively. Where the house has the marked 
characteristics of any period the architectural detail of the wood 
trim in the bedrooms as well as that in the other apartments will, 
of course, express this and must in a measure influence the fur- 
nishings, but even under these conditions more latitude is permis- 
sible in the chambers than in the living rooms. 

A room in which no period idea is dominant may be made very 
charming, and the individual taste of the occupant may influence 
the entire scheme of decoration. A very dainty and attractive 
jroom is shown in the second illustration at the top of this page. 

The floral paper used on the side wall here is beautiful in color 





(en Aa a: 
Have some restful white or plain color in either the wall coverings 
or hangings 





and design, and the crown of this has a cut-out extension of 
flowers and leaves that is applied directly to the ceiling proper. 
The furniture of ivory enamel finish has been painted with clusters 
of the same flowers as those shown in the wall paper. Much of 
the green of the foliage in this design is repeated in the two-tone 
rug upon the floor. The curtains and bedspread are made of 
ivory white linen taffeta and bordered with four-inch bands of 
cretonne showing the same floral design as the side walls. 

Much of the comfort as well as the attractiveness of a bedroom 
depends upon the arrangement of the furniture it holds. The 
space for the bed is usually indicated by the architect in the first 
drafting of the plans, and should be adhered to unless the room 
is unusually large. However, the other furniture may be arranged 
and rearranged until the right position is found for each piece. 

Where a couch is included this may be placed near the window 
with the bookshelves conveniently at hand, or it may be set 
directly across the foot of the bed. The reading- or work-tables 
and easy chairs should find their permanent place, as their proper 
grouping adds much to the livableness of any room. 

The English idea of placing a dressing-table directly in front 
of a window is not especially favored here as we are loath to 
sacrifice so much of direct sun and air as the closed window would 
necessitate, although by such an arrangement we secure a good 
overhead light. 

The placing of the lighting fixtures should also be given some 
careful study. Side or drop lights should be near the dressing- 
mirror, and a convenient stand or drop light, well shaded, should 
be placed near the head of the bed. And a well arranged table 
light for reading and sewing is of great convenience in a large bed- 
room which is used at all as a sitting-room. However small the 
room, the light must be well arranged for the dressing-table. 
A central light for a bedroom is a very objectionable feature and 
should never be included. 

Light and crisp colors are more acceptable in the decorative 
scheme of the bedroom than any other room of the house. Where 
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plain walls and figured cretonnes or chintzes are used 
in combination the latter should appear generously, 
that is, not only in valanced curtains at windows, 
but as slip covers, or cushion covers for chairs, win- 
dow-seat or lounge. 

The old-time idea of a blue, a pink, a green, 
and a yellow room is falling into disuse, although 
any one of these colors may be brought out promi- 
nently in the scheme of the room, or, as is even more 
usual, all may be combined in either wall covering 
or drapery material. The dominant color should 
appear again in the plain or two-tone floor covering. 

Plain and embroidered muslins for window dra- 
peries and covers for dressing-tables are effective and 
dainty, and by having two sets for a room it may be 
kept always delightfully fresh and clean, as these 
muslins launder well. A small coin-dot of color on 
a very sheer, though not fine, white ground can be 
purchased from 25 to 35 cents a yard and gives a 
dainty charm to a room in which it is freely used 
that few other fabrics at the same cost will supply. 

Where the decorative scheme must be very inex- 
pensively carried out, a floral paper on an ivory 
ground can be purchased for 25 cents a roll of eight 
yards. In these cheaper papers one finds a better 
selection in yellow and old rose than in other colors; greens, 
too, are usually soft and attractive. If plain colored over- 
draperies are desired for the windows these may be made from 
cheese-cloth which has been dyed to the desired shade, matching 
the color of the flower in the wall paper. It is not a difficult 
matter for the amateur to do this successfully. 

There are now made some very attractive cotton crepes 
showing a variety of floral and other patterns. Some of these are 
beautiful in color and good in design, and, with plain tinted walls, 
a room in which the cur- 
tains and slip covers for 
cushions and pillows are 
made from this fabric is very 
attractive. 

Old furniture may be re- 
vamped and given a fresh 
coat of ivory white enamel, 
and a central rug or a num- 
ber of small rugs made after 
the old-fashion rag carpet in 





Curtains and valance stenciled in The white walls and straight- 
blue for the bedroom 


d hanging 
setting for the fine old mahogany 


A fairly successful attic bedroom, though a plain tinted treatment above the picture 








molding would probably have improved it 


one or two colors makes a satisfactory floor covering for use in 
such rooms. If the woodwork can be painted ivory white the 
scheme is more successful, as this is an important factor in the 
completed whole. In fact for bedrooms there is no better finish 
than the ivory white enamel. It is easy to apply and durable, 
and harmonizes with almost any scheme of furnishing one may 
desire to bring out in the room. 

Attractive little shades for electric lights or candles may be 
made from bits of silk or even tissue paper, and, used in a room 
in which old rose predomi- 
nates, the effect is charming, 
as the light showing through 
the rose color is very soft and 
pleasing. Pressed glass tall 
candlesticks may be bought 
for 25 cents apiece, and, fitted 
with such shades, find an 
acceptable place on the dress- 
ing-table, where they harmon- 
ize well with the silver. 
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curtains make an excellent A cut-out cretonne appliqué on 


taffeta for curtains and coverlet 
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THE FORMAL FLOWER GARDEN OF MR. WM. B. THOMPSON AT YONKERS, J 
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YKERS,.NEWLYORK. Mr. Charles W. Leavitt, Jr., Landscape Architect 








The Red Birch is known by 
its curious bark 


6 ny Birch is the sprite of American forests, the phantom 

of the tree world and one of the most graceful units of 
plant life which the landscape gardener may introduce into his 
plans for beautifying grounds and gardens. That writers have 
neglected the practical phases of its place in arboriculture is due, 
perhaps, to the great temptation to give the Birch its due of poesy 
to the neglect of its more prosaic features, though these need not 
detract from its charming individuality as the ‘‘little Princess of 
trees"’—so Hans Christian Andersen called it. 

Indeed the cultural side of all the Birches worth while con- 
sidering in their relation to the home landscape is fraught with 
interest to every home-maker with the planting instinct. Our 
own country gives us some ten of the twenty-eight species known 
to the northern 
hemisphere, but 
only six of these 
need concern us, 
and a seventh, the 
European White 
Birch, which we 
have adopted for 
our gardens and 
our lawns. 

As ornamental 
trees the American 
Birches are all 
somewhat more 
graceful than the 
forest birches of 
Europe, but many 
persons have neg- 
lected them be- 
cause they are not 
long-lived like the 
oaks and the elms. 
However, this is a 
poor excuse for 


The Canoe Birch is the most beautiful not -csiasp raging 
native American species Birches; although 





There is no tree more valuable than the Birch as a decorative 
adjunct to the garden 


All the Birches Worth While 


THEIR DISTINGUISHING TRAITS AND VALUE FOR LANDSCAPE 
EFFECTS—NOTES ON THEIR PLANTING AND CULTURE 


BY EDWARD 
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C. CARROLL pens —— 
American White Birches add 


Photographs by N. R. Graves, Thomas W. Sears and others to any landscape 


a thing of beauty may not live to be a joy forever, still their 
twenty or fifty years of life is sufficient in its period to produce 
proof of their worth as objects of beauty. Moreover, the deco- 
rative features of Birches are so unique they should never be 
overlooked by the tree planter merely because they belong to a 
short-lived family. Indeed this very quality of decorativeness 
gives the Birch a place distinct from that of other trees to 
which we look for shade or protection, or fruit, or screening; it 
should be utilized to lend grace, color and interest to the landscape, 
and it is an essential thing to remember this. 

No tree is more hardy, when it has had half a start. Indeed 
the American Birches grow farther north than any other genera. 
Their foliage is rarely attacked by insects, and their branches 
require less spraying than those of other trees. Moreover, they 
thrive in almost any soil, though preferring a moist sandy loamy 
one. The following is a check list of Birches one may safely 





recommend for landscape setting: »} 
BIRCH BOTANICAL NAME 
1 American White Birch Betula populifolia 
2 Canoe Birch Betula papyrifera : 
3 Yellow Birch Betula lutea 
4 Red or River Birch Betula nigra 
5 Cherry or Black Birch Betula lenta 
6 Western Black Birch Betula occidentalis 
7 European White Birch Betula alba 


Birches flower in catkins of yellow blossoms, being prolific 
seed producers, for it is estimated that a pound of Birch seed 
contains 800,000 separate seeds. When propagated by seeds 
these should be covered as soon as gathered at maturity, or else 
stratified, and sown in the early fall. With the Red Birch 
(Betula nigra), however, its fruits ripen in June, and its seed must 
be sown at once, and by fall its seedlings will have reached a 
height of several inches. All the Birches are rapid growers, and 
they are also among the trees which sprout.from the stump when 
cut. Birch seed should be sown in sandy soil, slightly covered, 
if at all, and firmly pressed into the ground. It germinates best 
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in shaded places. Not until the seedlings are at least a year old 
will it be safe to transplant them. 

Birches may also be propagated by grafting or budding upon 
seedling stocks of the common kinds. Cion-budding is a good 
method, but these matters need not be gone into here, as they 
more concern the nurseryman than the lay gardener or the amateur 
planter, who will probably turn to the reliable nurseryman for 
his Birch specimens. 

In planting it should be remembered that the cut-leaved 
varieties, such as the Cut-leaved Weeping Birch (Betula alba 
var. laciniata), placed at a distant point of a long narrow border 
adds light, and gives the semblance of greater distance to the 
landscape, when standing clear from the other foliage masses. 

Then, too, Birches shaded by other trees force themselves 
into tall tapering growths, but when planted free from con- 
gested growth they become bushier in outline. Unlike nearly 
all other trees Birches are improved by not being allowed 
their full development. However, they should be pruned spar- 
ingly, if at all, and never after their tenth year. 

It is a great mistake to plant Birches too lavishly. Their 
ornamental character requires care and judgment in placing 
them so as not to “‘overdo”’ the landscape. In this let Nature, 
the great landscape gardener, be your guide. Against an ever- 
green background she places a few Birches, in a copse of under- 
brush a sprightly sentinel or two, at the bend of a stream a group 
of pendulous branched ones, becoming more liberal when the gray 
hillside is to be enlivened, or the dark forest lightened. The 
ingenuity of man (which has devised more animal-like forms 
for the Yew and Box than ever Noah dreamed of in his Ark or 
philosophy), has likewise expended itself on the Birch, in con- 
sequence of which the garden-maker will find several varieties 
semi-artificial in growth-form that will fit in with the scheme of 
formal gardens and formal landscape, such as certain weeping 
varieties of the European White Birch (Betula alba). 

Our woods throughout the country produce so many Birches 
whose species are mainly distinguished by the peculiar differences 
in color and texture of their bark that the following notes should 
serve as an identification guide to everyone, while the landscape 
characteristics of these Birches may lead the enthusiastic wood- 
land explorer to transplant some of the seedlings he may find to 
spots on the home grounds, if, in advance, he can have some idea 





The Cut-leaved Weeping Birch is much 


prized for lan pe effects 


The Weeping Birch (Betula alba var. pen- 
dula Youngt) 


of the particular relation of Birches to what one may call the door- 
yard landscape. 


1. AMERICAN WHITE BIRCH—(Betula populifolia) 


Bark: Chalky grayish white, close-fitting, which does not 
peel off with age, nor does the chalk rub off, as it does from the 
bark of the Canoe Birch (Betula papyrifera). The under bark 
is yellowish. 

Foliage: Mass generally thin and light, and suggests that of the 
Poplar and the Aspen. Leaves smooth and glossy, yellow in 
autumn. 

Soil: Prefers dry barren sandy soil of old fields and rocky 
woods, and thrives where other trees would die. 

Landscape Features: For roadsides, edges of swamps, etc., 25 
to 50 feet high, rapid growth. Good nursery specimens, well 
rooted, 4 to 6 feet, may be had for about fifty cents each; 6 to 8 
feet, for about seventy-five cents each. 


2. CANOE BIRCH—(Betula papyrijera) 


® Bark: Very white, splits into thin layers. Powdery surface 
rubs off. Thus distinguished from American White Birch 
(Betula populifolia). 

Foliage: Thicker than that of the American White Birch, but 
otherwise much the same. In this respect these two trees are 
often confused. Large leaves, yellow in autumn. 

Soil: Prefers river banks and rich loamy mountain and hill 
slopes. Easily transplanted. 

Landscape Features: Edge of ponds, riverside, hillside, 60 
to 80 feet high, rapid and vigorous growth. Especially pictur- 
esque and graceful. Good nursery specimens, well rooted, 6 to 8 
feet, may be had for about one dollar; 8 to 10 feet, for about one 
dollar and fifty cents each. 


3. YELLOW BIRCH—(Betula lutea) 


Bark: Yellowish silver gray; rolls back and peels off in thin 
filmy strips from trunk. This fringed and tattered bark reveals 
gleams of golden-colored inner bark. 


(Continued on page XiV) 





The European White Birch is too rarely 
met with on American lawns 








Keep the wall covering in subdued design or solid color, and balance 
the pictures for each wall space in a group 


Wall papers of strong contrast distract the eye from almost any type 
of pictures and are better without them 


The Art of Hanging Pictures 


SIMPLE PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE FRAMING, BACKGROUNDS, GROUPING AND SELECTION 
OF PICTURES FOR THE WALLS OF THE HOME — WHAT TO SEEK AND WHAT TO AVOID 


BY SHERRIL SCHELL 


Photographs by J. T. Beals, the author and others 


6 he most important factor in the decorative treatment of walls 
is the wall covering, for without the right kind of back- 
ground the most carefully thought out scheme of picture grouping 
will prove unavailing. Nothing can so dispel the harmony of an 
otherwise agreeable room as an unsuitable wall paper; the most 
enchanting pictures appeal in vain and only succeed in arousing 
one’s irritation if the walls are out of tune. The rooms we use 
most, particularly the living-room, should each have a paper 
whose values are closely related, that is a paper whose colors are 
not in violent contrast. Best of all is the covering of solid tint 
of some soft and restful color; this makes the happiest back- 
ground for all varieties of paintings, prints and photographs 

Green and brown in their softer tones are invariably success- 
ful in this capacity, and harmonize readily with the best rugs and 
furniture. Brown ts a gracious color on which to hang etchings, 
colored prints and photographs. Green makes a pleasing wall 
covering for oil paintings and water col- 
ors and greatly enhances the beauty of 
gold frames. Some of the new designs in 
wall paper are decorative enough in them- 
selves without the added embellishment of 
pictures. This variety of wall covering 
can be used to the best advantage in bed- 
rooms providing it is of restful pattern. 
A few pictures can now and then be ef- 
fectively placed against such a paper, 
but they should be large, simple in outline 
and bold in color, if they are to vie with 
their setting. 

As a rule it is better not to place any 
pictures on a patterned paper of florid 
design as it creates a confusion of line, and 
the effect of both pictures and paper is 
destroyed. First in the decorative scale 
should come the wall ornamentation, that 





A satisfying grouping of two pictures with a 
mirror in a formal bedroom 


is, as a rule, pictures. Then should follow after in regular grada- 
tion, furniture, walls, floor. When a paper of bold design is used, 
the background pushes itself into first place and the pictures 
take on an inferior and false relation in the scheme. 

Before there is any attempt at picture grouping it is always 
best to study each picture carefully to judge whether or not it is 
worth hanging. We Americans more than any other people have 
a tendency to oyerload our walls with such a quantity of 
pictures that our rooms often suggest the art shop rather than 
the home. People who travel a great deal err most often in this 
direction and their walls fairly groan with a multitude of souvenirs, 
mind-distracting and dust-collecting. 

The frame should be selected not only with consideration for 
its relation to the picture, but also its relation to the room. A 
frame may be in key with its picture, but its tone may be dis- 
cordant on certain backgrounds, or, if it is in tune with the 
background, its design may dissipate the 
harmonious grouping of the adjacent 
pictures. The frame should never be of 
too bright a color nor should it be very 
ornate in design as it will then distract the 
eye from its intended interest. 

Mats should always be wider than 
the frame. When two pictures contain- 
ing mats are hung together it is import- 
ant that the mats be of similar values and 
that they be not in contrasting tone to 
that of the background. Oval pictures 
often make uncongenial neighbors if they 
are of different proportions. Bright and 
dull gold frames should not be hung to- 
gether as both suffer by close juxtaposi- 
tion; one becomes dingy and the other 
garish by this arrangement. Gold frames 
are usually best for oil paintings, but it 
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often happens that a black or a dark brown frame will greatly 
heighten the brilliance of some tones. Another thing that 
requires caution is the selection of a frame that belongs to some 
particular period of decoration. One must study the differ- 
ent styles carefully before he attempts to make use of a frame of 
strongly individual design. In spite of our familiarity with the 
different French periods, for example, there are to be found not 
a few who make the mistake of placing some masterpiece of the 
style of Louis Quinze in an Empire frame. 

All pictures should lie close to the wall and should not be 
tilted forward, as in the latter case a disquieting effect is the result. 
Whenever it is possible pictures should be fastened to the wall 
and not be suspended from the molding by wire or cord. Some 
paintings, however, have such a ponderous appearance, and are 
so heavy in fact, that it is better to hang them from the molding. 
In this case the wire should be as unobtrusive as possible. A 
better effect will be gained by fastening a wire at each end of the 
frame and carrying them straight to the molding, as the acute 
angle formed by one wire will not harmonize with the vertical 


it. Eachwall 
space should be 
studied as the 
painter studies his 
canvas in order to 
obtain a well bal- 
anced composition. 
The spacing be- 
tween the different 
pictures can be 
decided upon be- 
fore the pictures 
are put on the 
wall. Small pic- 
tures should be 
placed closely to- 
gether as they 
appear very trifling 
when wide spaces 


lines of the room. 

The lines and tones of the wall should 
also be carefully studied before there is 
any tentative grouping, and the pictures 
separated in reference to their partic- 
ular environment. Every picture should 
be chosen as a factor in the general 
composition, in its relation not only to 
the wall but to that of the furniture, floor 
covering and ornaments’ A dainty stip- 
ple print, for instance, is decidedly out of 
place in a room filled with heavy Mission 
furniture and Navajo rugs, as is a drawing 
of Aubrey Beardsley in the vicinity of an 
Empire cabinet. 

A good way to try different group- 





Mats should be wider than the frames and 
not contrasting in tone with the back- 
ground 


The two wires also keep the frame straight. 





This artist’s studio shows an unusual method 
of framing sketches by the woodwork 


ings is to lay the pic- 
tures chosen for a certain 
room on the floor, where 
different combinations 
can be tried until exactly 
the right balance is 
gained. By this plan 
one will not only save 
a great deal of time 
and patience but the 
wall paper also. Usu- 
ally the most important 
picture, not always the 
largest, should occupy 
the center and should 
be the keynote of the 
group, as one’s natural 
instinct is to look at the 
middle of the wall for 
some satisfying ornamen- 
tation. The other pic- 
tures should radiate from 
this focus point and the 
proportion of the group- 
ing should be based on 





intervene. 


If the 





A better grouping would result if the lower left- 
hand picture were lowered a trifle or the oval. 
raised 


detail of a small picture is lost in hang- 
ing, it is better to eliminate it altogether, 
for its meaning is gone. It must be 
borne in mind that dignity and repose 
will be unattainable if there are any petty 
ornaments on the wall or in close prox- 
imity. 

The general rule is to so hang a pic- 
ture that its center comes within easy 
range of the eye, and whenever possible 
the wall space of a room should present a 
unity of proportion in this regard. Often a 
mantel or a piece of furniture will compel 
one to place a picture a little higher, but 
this seldom creates a poor effect. Pic- 
tures representing an Ascension, for 
instance, and many religious subjects, can be placed a trifle 
higher than others as this emphasizes the idea of worship 
intended by the artist. Landscapes showing mountain scenery 
can also be effectively handled in this way. Interior scenes 
can be placed a little lower than others, as they are better 
appreciated when one is seated, and are then on a level with 
the eye. When the pictures are nearly of a size the spaces 
between them should be equal. The space usually occupied by 
a mirror over a mantelpiece can be happily filled by a large 
picture, particularly by an oval one. If a long horizontal 
picture is used it should always be a trifle shorter than the width 
ofthe mantel Oval pictures are often satisfactorily placed against 
certain striped papers and a particularly striking effect can be 
gained by a sparing and skilful use of them. Colored prints should 
not be placed near oil paintings as the difference of treatment 
destroys the effect of both kinds of pictures. 

Some who are clever enough in arranging pictures, frequently 
make grievous mistakes in grouping them in relation to the furni- 
ture and bric-a-brac. In New York we find a house in which the 
owner had gained an unusually graceful and dignified effect by 
his skilful grouping of some fine carbon copies of Velasquez’s 
Infantas. His labor was set at nought, however, when for some 
reason he allowed ‘his rooms to accumulate with framed cards 
bearing the trite and wearisome maxims of the day. 


(Continued on page x) 
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Entrance to the Orm-Ropes ‘House, Salem, which was built 1720 
and lately restored admirably 











Cragie House, Longfellow’s home in Cambridge, has a stately 
old wooden fence and gateway 


Some Old Colonial Gateways 


A COLLECTION FROM WELL KNOWN MONUMENTS OF THE PAST, FULL OF 
HELPFUL SUGGESTION AS TO THE MEANS OF ENSURING HOME PRIVACY 


BY JoyY 


WHEELER DOW 


Photographs by the author 


| [ has become fashionable once more to surround one’s 
dwelling place with some sort of fencing, and to have a gate- 
But that is not the true reason why gateways and fences 
‘ave been recently growing into general favor. There are other 
underlying causes, of far greater influence than any transitory 
fashion . 
During the middle part of the last century a great deal of 
money was little better than wasted upon fences and gateways 
because the fences were not intended for protection half as much 
as they were for looks; and as for esthetic excellence, they had 
none at all. When, at last, their useless- . 
ness was condemned on the two counts, 
long about 1880, the fences began to be 
pulled down, and in their place came 
unobstructed stretches of greensward 


that a newly invented toy—the lawn- 


way. 





This gateway to an old Middletown, 
Conn., home is a restoration 
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A modern Providence, R. I. 
that has the old-time flavor 


mower—might have full play. The American people at 
that time had no shame about living in evidence, as one might 
call it; they cared little or nothing for privacy about their 
houses. 

A fence and gateway enclosing a humble and very limited 
cottage setting, with the aim merely of keeping people out, would 
seem as useless and unnecessary an expense as it did in 1880, 
only for a new condition—new to America—which has lately 
arisen, namely, a plea for a little home privacy. 

Whoever believes in the beautiful metaphor—l 
forgotten with whom 
or | should give the author due 
credit—that a man’s home is the 
sacred refuge of his life, has the key to the 
situation. It is not the despoiler of our 


have 
it originated 


shrubbery or our architecture who needs 





gateway The Lord house, Portsmouth, N.H.,a type that 


could be inexpensively duplicated 
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Why do we so seldom find modern gate- 
ways with the charm of this old Hing- 
ham one? 


to be guarded against by a fence and 
gateway, but simply the public gaze, for 
how can there be a sacred refuge any- 
where if this is to be always and unre- 
servedly admitted, and how can there be 
any true home feeling without that neces- 
sary sense of privacy—gained only by a 
fence with architectural merit or a hedge? 

But the true home feeling—the Anglo-Saxon home feeling— 
has been gaining adherents rapidly of late in this country, and 
with it we gain a very much better sense of the esthetic in fences 
and gateways than was even possible in the preceding age—a 
commercial age, a shopkeeper’s age, let us term it,—of ostenta- 
tious rivalry and display, the motto of which was to give the show- 
case a chance at the sidewalk. True, it was not always as bad as 
this in our land. The commercial idea in America dates from the 
administration of Andrew Jackson, otherwise, we should have no 
legitimate prototypes from which to draw inspiration. My 
contention is that in order to erect a gateway which will be really 
adequate for all the needs of the house-builder of to-day, we must 
first consult American history at a time when the fence and gate- 
way were in fashion, of course, but where they had the truer 
dual mission in the world—the sense of home-privacy first to 
express, and next, the architectural appreciation of the builder. 

| would not like anyone to suppose, though, 
that examples of good, historic gateways are 





The imposing gateway of the Brown 
estate, Providence, bears marble 
busts of the family’s founders 





Such gateways as this York, Me., example 
are very rare—you may find but one in 
a town 


so common in our land that all one has to 
do is to take a day’s outing, and spend it 
pointing his camera at gateways hit or 
miss. For the present collection represents 
the bulk of five years of patient work. 

The gateway at Middletown, Conn., is 
a reproduction by a modern architect, 
very skilfully evolved, and attuned to its 
surroundings. There will usually be found but one gateway the 
equal of this in a whole New England town. Providence is an 
exception. It has four or five remarkably beautiful examples. 
The Perry house terrace gateway at Providence is modern, and 
while exceptionally good in detail, is disappointing in design, at 
least so far as the arch is concerned. 

What we must insist upon is a gateway that shall reflect 

and express privacy, protection and beauty for us. Ordinary 
hand-me-down gateways, with neither romance nor mystery 
nor traditions in their make-up, will not do. 
Gateways and fences such as these are by no means inexpen- 
sive. Delicately carved and molded woodwork usually does 
cost money. The question is, however, can we feel the full 
significance of home life without this combined protection 
and embellishment. Let us have our fences and gateways, 
and let us have them in keeping, even if the house itself must 
be a trifle smaller or of less costly materials, 
of the land a bit less in extent. 








Providence, R. I., is exceptionally rich in its 


noteworthy old gateways 





A mere gateway is not enough; it must 
have good architecture back of it 





This charming old 
urns is at 


ateway with its graceful 
Bedford, Mass. 





+ IDEOUS indeed were our vases 

of but a few years back, beau- 
tiful indeed are many of those of the 
present day. We lately loitered in the 
art rooms of a famous dealer, and there 
studied various exquisite forms, studied them near at hand, and 
also viewed them from a distance; the while getting realization 
of their part in the beauty of a home 





And we found that even in this expensive day, this “‘dear’’ 
land, one can procure really good vases and jars at expenditure of 
only a modest sum. The combination of beauty and simplicity 
we, alas, had too often found of a prohibitive costliness, but in 
the way of vase and jar they are offering to-day some really good 
cheap things. We have in mind an inexpensive pottery of simple, 
classic forms, the color a shade of green reposeful and exquisite, 
the finish a satiny smoothness. And we have in mind a still 
lower priced pottery, honest, artistic, a rough green surface, the 
shapes harmonious with the general intent of vase and bowl. 

Ihe vases and jars of these illustrations of modern pottery 
are usable; their unobtrusiveness, the lovely green of the one, 
the retiring brown-mottled green of the other, just 
the setting needed to bring out the beauty of 
blossom and branch. In the silky sleek pottery 
burnished autumn leaves seem very much at home, 
a low bow! of the rough green seems fashioned on 
purpose for the sturdier of our field flowers 
golden-rod and frost daisies and white and purple 
asters. And speaking of the right receptacle for 
sturdy wild growths, did you ever see one of those 
black-brown Indian jars holding a _ wealth of 
golden-rod? The brown-biack contrasts splendidly 
with the yellow of the weed, the bold curves of 
the pottery stand out strong below the great sheaf 
of field beauty. 

Some vases are meant for utilitarian purposes, 
some should have asked of them no service save to 
stand alone in their beauty—it being full-excuse for 
their being. One of the vases we studied, a vase 
from the pottery regarded as the glory of American 
ceramic art, it would have been sacrilege to lessen 
by placing therein distracting flower and leaf. It 
was a fairly large jar, the shape simple and 
graceful. The form was attractive, but the color- 
ing! An iris-colored background, that indescribable 
purplish-gray; the only decoration, two swirling 
bronze peacock feathers. 

We are well aware that the Japanese of late 
years have imposed on us to a degree, sent to the 
American markets—and European too—hideous, 
inartistic, impossible things. And they can pro- 
duce such beautiful wares so cheaply. Let us hope 
the wily Oriental ere long will realize he has gone 
too far, will cease offering us the garish products of 
his land, give us more of simple beauty. Now only 
here and there are to be had good examples of 
Japanese art, among these a few vases that furnish 
illustration of the national worship of beauty. 
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The Vase in the Home 


THE WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT IN DESIGN, COLORING AND 
REFINEMENT THAT IS NOTICEABLE IN THE POTTERY BOWL 
OR JAR, THE GLASS FLOWER RECEPTACLE, THE JARDINIERE 


BY KATHERINE POPE 


Photographs by J. Mitchell Elliot and others 





When you have found 
a suitable vase make 
it serve as a flower 
receptacle 


Though their bad things are very, 
very bad, their good things are very, 
very good. And in their flower recep- 
tacles they have been such true artists, 
realizing, as we did not until recently, 
that a vase must be subordinate to the blossom it holds. As a 
rule, flower vases are better without special decoration, and the 
Japanese at his best can give us a variety of this sort-—forms of 
classic simplicity; what decoration there is, irregular and 
indefinite; the vase colors, those that intensify flower beauty— 
greens and browns, neutral grays, yellows, and blues. 

In looking for really good Japanese vases you will probably 
find what you want in the obscure shop rather than the much 
exploited “ Japanese department.” We one day bought at a tiny 
Jap place a lovely little flower-jar for half a dollar, the coloring 
soft blue-gray, soft green, brown and white-gray, the vase un- 
glazed, the design indistinct figures, one losing itself in another 
—the effect as a whole, blue-gray and white. The little vase was 
shapely, the subdued color beautiful—it has proven just right for 
flowers of many seasons, many kinds. 

Formerly, coloring in vases accessible to the 
average person, was garish, obtrusive; in addition 
to the simple forms preferred to-day, soft tones are 
to the fore, “grave and subdued color.”” In pottery 
uniform color is liked, but monotony avoided by 
range of hues, mayhap dark slate gray melting into 
mellow blues and violets. A rough green surface 
will show streaked and speckled, more pleasing 
than the unbroken color, giving light and shade. 
There are changeable sea-greens, there are dark reds 
melting into warm browns. 

And as to indicate the taste of the day, decora- 
tion is suggested rather than boldly outlined; in 
one class of pottery, flower and leaf are beauti- 
fully indistinct in color and form, seem to melt 
back into the background, seem hesitatingly to 
emerge therefrom, a very part of the vase—not 
something stuck on, obviously “‘decoration.” The 
backgrounds also are never emphatic, buffs and 
browns and blues of such softness one scarce knows 
whether to name them buffs and browns and blues. 

Another illustration of decoration softly emerg- 
ing from background is seen in a vase of bluish- 
green whereon purple berries and a leafless branch 
are suggested. Quiet in color and of a loveliness, 
are white chrysanthemums out of a pale lavender 
background. Not only do the admired Japanese 
vases show beautiful blue-gray and white-gray har- 
monies, but one of our American potteries is 
widely known for its use of grayish-white and sub- 
dued blue. Another soft and pleasing conjoining 
of tones is seen in vases of dark gray and dull green. 

The wonderfully beautiful iridescent and opales- 
cent glass of the day should be given its full value, 
all the evanescent color be searched for and revealed. 
Do not place therein water or posies, let vase or jar 

(Continued on page x) 
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Propagating the Gladiolus 


HOW YOU MAY SECURE HUNDREDS OF FLOWERING BULBS FOR YOUR GARDEN 
WITH THE EXPENDITURE OF A LITTLE TIME, SPACE, AND PERHAPS A DOLLAR 


BY ROYDEN E. TULL 


HAT the Gladiolus is one of the most beautiful of our summer- 

flowering bulbs every one knows, producing for us, as it does, 

every variety of shade and color combination. What few realize 

is the fact that Gladioli can be propagated as easily as the potato, 
and with no more trouble in the matter of winter storage. 

The writer had not been able to have 
all of these bulbs he wished until recently, 
for with the coming of every spring there 
were always so many things in the way 
of fruits, vegetables, shrubs, etc., he 
thought he must have, that the money 
he had allotted to the garden was ex- 
hausted before the matter of having any 
left for the Gladioli was thought of. That 
is all changed now, and he finds he can 
have his garden full of Gladioli, after all, 
at comparatively little expense, with a 
little work and a little patience. This is 
the way it is accomplished: 

Some of the seedsmen offer for sale 
at about one dollar per thousand the 
little one-year-old bulblets that need 
another season’s growth to produce 
mature flowering corms. One thousand 
of such bulblets will produce from seven 
to nine hundred mature flowering bulbs. 

If you have not been able to save all 
of the little bulbs you think you will 
need by a method described later in this 
article, order your additional supply from 
your seedsman early in February, and 
instruct him to ship these bulblets to you 
as soon as danger from frost is past. Do 
this with all your seeds, plants, and bulbs 
and the resulting increase in both the 
quantity and quality of the goods you 
get will be a revelation in prolific results. 
Most persons wait till the rush of planting 
time comes before they order, and then cannot understand why 
some things have been damaged in packing or shipping. 

As early in spring as the ground can be worked nicely, and as 
soon as all danger from a heavy frost is past, prepare your seed- 
bed as you would prepare it for onion sets. Your infant Gladioli 
should be set out just as you would onion sets except that the 
rows must be from eighteen to twenty-four inches apart, and that 
the bulbs must be placed at least two inches deep, and not more 
than half an inch apart in the row. Tend them carefully all 
summer, keeping all the weeds out. 

After the first heavy frost in the fall take up your bulbs and 
put them in trays to dry, leaving the tops on until they are thor- 
oughly dried, when they should be cut off about one inch above 
the bulb. Next sack them carefully, using a Number 3 or a 
Number 4 paper bag (such as those in which sugar comes from 
the grocer’s), and putting two or three dozen bulbs in each bag. 
Tie the neck of the bags tightly, leaving a surplus of cord from 
which a loop should be made by which the bag is suspended from 
a nail in the rafters of the vegetable cellar. There they are to be 
left until spring. Great care must be taken during these latter 
stages to prevent bruising; every bruise means a rotted bulb in 
consequence. 





The Gladiolus will give you the greatest variety 
of color among bulbs. Home propagation 
will secure for you hundreds of blooms 


It is at the base of these larger bulbs that the bulblets grow. 
A two-year-old bulb has clustering around it a large number of 
the smaller ones, sometimes from thirty-five to fifty. If you 
have grown Galdioli previously it will not be necessary for you 
to buy the small bulbs as you may save those adhering to the 
bulbs which have flowered the last season. 
Remove the bulblets, place in separate 
trays, and as soon as they are dry store 
them just as you did the larger ones 
except that two or three hundred are put 
in each bag. It is not advisable to put 
a larger number in a bag as they are apt 
to pack and heat, thus losing their vital- 
ity. Care and patience are necessary if 
you would save all of these little bulbs 
at harvest time on account of their small 
size and the fact that they do not adhere 
to the parent bulb very firmly. 

By this method, of course only 
existing varieties may be perpetuated. 
If one desires to carry his experiments 
farther afield and into the fascinating 
realm of hybridization, he may buy seeds 
from the seedsmen or may carry pollen 
from one plant to another in his own 
garden by means of a camel’s hair or red 
sable brush. It will, however, be neces- 
sary to wait an additional year for blos- 
soms from seed. 

After the seed has been secured, and 
about the early part of March, prepare 
flats as you would for any other delicate 
seedling. Plant the seed in rows, cover 
with about one-sixteenth of an inch of 
potting soil. Then cover each flat with 
a pane of glass until germination has 
taken place, after which remove the 
glass and place the flats in the full sun- 
light, taking care, however, to keep the temperature at about 
70° during the day and 55° at night. 

When the second pair of leaves appears, prick out into the 
greenhouse bench or coldframe and transplant to nursery rows 
as soon as conditions out-of-doors are favorable. 

In the fall treat the seedlings as you did the bulblets, planting 
them in nursery rows the second season. They will flower the 
third season and may be set out in your regular beds at that time 
unless you object to an indiscriminate riot of color in contrasting 
shades. In that case plant again in nursery rows and label each 
bulb as it blooms. 

A good way to do this is to group the crimsons, scarlets, pinks, 
etc., numbering the different groups “1”, “2”, “3”, etc.,putting 
a label with the number of the group to which it belongs opposite 
each bulb. In the fall they can be placed in bags and the bags 
numbered to correspond. Of course any especially desirable 
bulb may have a distinctive mark and name and kept separate. 

The Gladiolus is one of the most useful perennials for fine 
color effects. You may have the Salem for salmon pink, the 
Augusta for pure white, the Madame Monneret for delicate rose, 
the Nezinscott for bright scarlet, the Sellew for crimson, the 
Canary Bird for yellow, and so on through almost every shade. 
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White-painted shingles have been chosen for the wall material, with blinds in green. It would be hard to 
imagine a better combination to go with the white birches 


The central 
stairway 
makes a most 
economically 
planned sec- 
ond floor 





There is no en- 

trance hall, 

giving more . 

space for the . T huivine-wodm _ [i-powxc-rooa | & 

living-room ‘e i) wer : 

and dining- — . a 24 
On account of the sloping site the cellar is room as a The delicately carved Corinthian columns 

lighted entirely from the rear, allowing 


and pilasters make a charming front 
the house to set low into the ground 


entrance 
Aymar Embury, I1., architect 


: tant i i hair-rail 
Rough plaster, tinted and the dark-stained simple woodwork In the dining-room the side windows are set out above the c 
atthe characterize the whole first story evel, giving a broad shelf for house plants 


THE HOME OF LOUIS STARR, Jr., TENAFLY, N. J. 
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The steeply pitched roof comes well down over the first-story windows, 
and is broken by the distinctive casement dormers 
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Only the essential rooms are included in 
the first story, for the house is but 
25 x 40 feet 








From every view-point the house is pictur- 
esque and eminently homelike. For its 
size it is undoubtedly one of the most 
attractive bits of domestic architecture in 
America 


‘“PRINCESSGATE”’ 


Joy Wheeler Dow, architect 





A view of “ Princessgate ” somewhat similar to that 


At the end of a row of hollyhocks 
used as a cover on the Christmas number 


stands the vine-grown iron gateway 





The ivy-covered stone end faces the street. At the left is the rear 
entrance, the front being secluded by the gateway 
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Abundant closet space is provided in 
the slope of the roof between the 
dormers 





The wide eaves and the projection of one stone end 
containing the gateway shield the terrace 


THE HOME OF ELDRED BATES, WYOMING, N. J. 
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Miss Greenleaf will gladly answer quertes pertaining to individual problems of interior decoration and furnishing. 


As to Holiday Gifts 


Wis the holidays passed and the 
new year begun c 


ymes the com- 
fortable realization that we are settled 
in our homes for the winter season, and 
accordingly we adjust ourselves and our 
belongings and set our backgrounds to 
obtain the best effect 


There is to-day a decided tendency 


in gift making to select ornaments, 
furniture or rugs for the house, rather 
than the more personal things which 


long precedent had established, and 
many of us are just now endeavoring to 
find places for the 
which have come to us 
mas 


recent acquisitions 
with the Christ 
This requires study and 
possibly some decorative changes, and 
unfortunately, alas! occasionally the ab 
solute necessity of relegating an 
sive but ornate vase, aggressive 
lamp, or other things of this ilk to the 
topmost shelf of the china-closet. This 
experience points to a tact which it would 
be well for the gift-making public to 
realize, namely, if one be moved to give 
decorative bits or pieces of furniture it 1s 
absolutely essential that they be tamuliar 
with the style of the house into which 
these will go, and also with the taste 
of the recipient, otherwise it is far wiser 
and more kind not to go into this field 
in making the present 


season 


expen- 


brass 


Table Lamps and Shades 


y' )U are fortunate if you have received 

among your holiday gifts a lamp 
for the living-room or library table. They 
and their shades are very important 
factors in the furnishing. It is, of course, 
of the utmost importance that they fit 
into the general scheme of the room, 
both as to design and coloring. Even 
if you did not receive a whole lamp, per- 
haps a large dull-glazed pottery jar came 
your way. If you already are well sup- 


desired, please enclose a self-addressed envelope 


plied with such receptacles for flower- 
holders, consider the possibility of using 
the jar as a base for a lamp. It is a 
simple matter to select or have made an 
oil-fount to fit into it, and shades may 
always be independently acquired. 


Cover the Water Tank 


IKE many others we have 
in our house which is’ supplied 
from the city water. The pipe which 
led down from it became stopped up, 
and upon investigation we discovered the 
cause. It had been stopped up by rags, 
probably dropped in the tank by mice. 
Our plumber’s bill was large, as the rags 
were difficult to get out. I made a cover 
at small expense, and this not only pre- 
vents a similar occurrence, but prevents 
dust also from goinginthe tank. C.K F. 


a tank 


Unruly Doors 


‘ee things are more annoying about 

the house than a door which will 
not stay latched when closed. If you 
examine such a door you will usually 
find that it has shrunk. Take the door 
off its hinges, and then take the part of 
the hinge on the door frame off, and place 





Utilize surplus pottery jars as lamp bases, 
having an oil-fount made to fit 
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When an immediate reply is 


enough pasteboard back of it to make up 
for the shrinkage. Replace the hinges, 
using slightly longer screws. Or else 
remove the plate in the door frame that 
the latch and lock fit into, and put some 
material back of it to bring the plate 
nearer the door. The writer has used 
both methods with the best of success. 
If the door sticks on the “saddle’’ on the 
lower edge, before planing it off be sure 
the hinges have not worn off, and so 
allowed the door to drop down. If so, 
replace them, and so do not injure the 
door. If the door has sunk lower than 
when put up, and so will not lock, or 
latch, you can often remedy this by 
taking off the plate on the door frame and 
filing the plate. Too much “side play”’ 
can be taken up by filing. C. K. F. 


Small Oriental Rugs 


f is becoming more and more com- 
mon to discover among- one’s holi- 
day gifts a small Oriental rug or two. 
They are among the most welcome of all 
gifts for the reason that they fit so 
acceptably into the furnishing scheme 
of almost any room. Even if they do 
not find a place on the floor, which is 
unlikely, they may be useful for covering 
the heavier cushions at the ends of long 
davenports and window-seats, or even 
for covering hassocks. That of course 
would seem a desecration for Orientals 


of really excellent individual merits, 
many of which are splendid wall decora- 
tions when hung. 


Lighting Fixtures 


Ww the time comes to decide upon 

the lighting fixtures for the new 
house there are many points upon which 
the amateur should inform himself. To- 
day the combination fixture appears 
only occasionally; that is, there will 
be usually but one or two combination 
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A combination gas and electric side-wall 
lighting fixture of simple design 


fixtures used in each room. 
be extremely ugly and impossible to 
reconcile with any decorative scheme, 
but it is possible also to obtain them 
with the gas fixture so discreetly arranged 
that it is not obtrusive. For instance, 
in a dining-room, if there is a central 
table light under a spreading shade there 
should be no effort to introduce a gas 
light in this fixture, but the sconces or 
side lights used may have a single gas 
light included in the design. It is easier 
in the side lights to disguise these than 
in the central light, and in living-rooms, 
unless the type of the room really requires 
it, it is much better to avoid a central 
light, using standard table lights and side 
lights exclusively. 

Many of the large manufacturers of 
lighting fixtures have show rooms in the 
larger cities where one can see the fix- 
tures set up in the proper environment 
for each style. Many of these exhibition 
rooms carry sugges- 
tions in wall treat- 
ment, woodwork. 
ceiling and draperies 
which are very help- 
ful to the inexperi- 
enced along the lines 
of house decora- 
tion. While un- 
decorated walls 
of plain color 
and standing 
woodwork of 
simple lines 
seem to call for 
fixtures and 
hardware of 
iron, dull copper 
or smoked brass, 
the heavy dark 
woodwork and richly ornamented ceiling 
and tapestried walls of the Flemish or 
Italian Renaissance will carry fixtures of 
ornamental brass, carved and gilded wood, 
or of brass treated with the sand blast, 
which gives to the metal an antique and 
roughened surface which is very effective. 
The designs of such pieces are appropri- 
ately characteristic of the period along 
which the room is planned. In the Colo- 
nial room the setting will show ivory 


These can 








ASR 


The gas outlet is kept as 
inconspicuous as pos- 
sible 
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enamel for the woodwork and some one 
of the delightful wall coverings of that 
period, and, to be properly complemented, 
brass fixtures of simple design or those of 
gilded metal and crystal, or the less ornate 
type of carved and gilded wood should be 
used. 

As it is not always possible for the 
prospective builder to visit such show 
rooms much may be done through corre- 
spondence with a city decorator or by 
writing directly to the manufacturers, 
giving a description of the individual 
requirements of the house and requesting 
a suitable selection of illustrations show- 
ing designs. In most cases these will 
be supplied, together with prices, and in 


this way fixtures appropriate to the 
room may be secured without great 
difficulty 


Decorating a Dining-room 


NOWING of the assistance this depart- 
ment of House & GARDEN has given 
others, as a constant reader and subscriber I 
am coming to you for personal help in selecting 
wall papers and curtains for my dining-room. 
The room is 21 ft. long and’13 ft. wide, with 
three windows in the east. The frame is 9 ft. 
in width and holds four small windows on the 
north. I think I would like tapestry paper 
with no predominating color on the side walls, 
but you may think this not so good as some 
other treatment would be. Please tell me 
just how you think the wall would look best? 

I wish to have the woodwork white enamel, 
or perhaps an ivory white. Kindly suggest 
the best material for this? The rug has 
Oriental coloring in which there is much dull 
blue, and tan. The furniture is oak. There 
is a single door leading into the living-room, 
the walls of which are treated in a light shade 
of green. The house is very simple, nothing 
expensive in it, and I do not want to buy costly 
paper now, but it must be in good taste. The 
four windows on the north are set 4 ft. from 
the floor and have no shades. I had white 
net sill-length curtains at all of the windows. 
The light has faded my paper, and I must 
make a different arrangement. Window shades 
do not look well as I have tried them, and have 
not felt that. they were a success. Perhaps 
you could suggest some sort of curtains for the 
inside which could be drawn and shut out the 
light. I would appreciate it if you could send 
me samples of wall paper and drapery material. 
Also samples of the curtain material you would 
recommend, and some suggestion as to the 
length and general style of these curtains. 


We are very pleased to supply you 
with the suggestions for the treatment 
of your dining-room as described. We 
have mailed to you a sample of wall 
paper showing a design of fruit and 
flowers in old rose, green, and dull blue 
on a tan ground, with a thread of gold 
running through it. We send also a 
sample of raw silk which we would sug- 
gest for your window draperies. These 
can be made to slip loosely on a rod and 
extend only to the sill line. They will 
draw readily and in a great measure shut 





A plain or two-toned upper wall treatment 
would greatly improve this dining-room 


out the light and probably you will find 
them of service in the place of shades. 

The silk is 30 inches in width and the 
price is $1.50 a yard. It is, however, 
very durable and holds its color well. 
The price of the paper is 45 cents a roll of 
8 yards. We also send a sample of 
tapestry fabric which is similar in color 
and design to the wall paper. This we 
would recommend your using for seat 
cushions of your chairs and a window- 
seat, should such be required. The 
design of the tapestry paper is quiet, 
as the tones are extremely soft and dull 
and in some lights it presents practically 
a two-toned surface. 

Ivory white enamel is recommended 
for your woodwork as this will be most 
effective with the wall treatment sug- 
gested. 

For door curtains dull old red velvet 
—or dull blue - could be used. There is 
a cotton velvet, sold under the name of 
Brunswick, which takes the light beau- 
tifully when hanging in folds; this is 
50 inches wide and sells for $2.25 a yard 
and comes in a fine selection of colors... 
It makes most serviceable and attractive 
curtains and we would recommend that 
you use it in your doorway. 

In making these curtains two lengths 
of the velvet should be put together 
without interlining, finishing the edge 
with a gimp or galloon in color similar 
to the velvet, or the edges may be fin- 
ished instead with a narrow moss fringe. 





Too many ornaments on this mantel spoil the 
room. Do not be afraid to store ornaments 








The Editor 


garden and ground : 


St. Valentine’s Month 
‘T, VALENTINE chose rather a chilly 
S 


month when he selected February 
for his festival, yet for these twenty 
eight days the good old Zodiac 1s 
ruled by the Heart, and that gives the 
world something to think about when 
Winter, still clinging with its snows, seems 
to bid the enthusiastic Garden-maker be 
patient and await the real coming of 
Springtime However, February is not 
a month to be.idle in; there are more 
preparations to be made and more things 
to be done in this month than, perhaps, 
your young gardener about to enter upon 
his experiences has ever dreamed there 
could be Here are some of them 


February Preparations 


Don't forget that vou may have some 
spraying to do in February 


Hotbeds will hardly be started as 
early as February in parts of the country 
north of Philadelphia, surely not near 
Chicago, Detroit or New York 


If you are intending to start a Mush- 
room crop you have no time to lose now. 


Achimenes tubers should now be 
started in flats, in light soil, with leaf 
mold and sand, and sheep manure to 
enrich it. A temperature of 60 degrees 
will be required at night 





The Achimenes is one of the most striking 
summer-blooming conservatory or window- 
plants. 


Cuttings may now be taken for Paris 
Daisies, Chrysanthemums, and Begonias 
for October and later flowering. It would 
be well to buy small greenhouse plants at 
this time to be grown through the sum- 
mer to maturity. 


If you are digging around your garden 
at any time remember that dug-in snow 
chills the soil where roots may be dor- 
mant, consequently they will be injured 
or killed by thoughtless treatment of 
this sort. 


Don’t forget that your lawn needs 
winter care Top dress it with fine 
manure. 


Both Gladioli and Cosmos may be 
started indoors now for early bloom, and 
bedding plants propagated from stock 
plants. 


Place your orders early with your 
nurseryman if you would avoid disap- 
pointment in the rush for good plants 
that always seems coincident with the 
beginning of every season’s rush work. 


If you procure your seeds in time you 
will have an opportunity of testing their 
germinating qualities before the regular 
outdoor planting season. 


This is a good time to put greenhouse 
benches in shape, for nothing is more dis- 
couraging than to find them rotting away. 
Spray them with copper sulphate, and 
alter that as often as necessary with your 
whitewash mixture. 

For early vegetables start beets, 
cauliflower, string beans, kohlrabi, etc., 


in greenhouse or window for later trans- 
ference to hotheds and coldframes. 





Now is the time to take cuttings of 
your Stevia (Piqueria trinervia), or as 
soon as it is through its Christmas flower- 
ing. From time to time shift them until 
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vill be glad to answer in these columns queries that appear of general interest pertaining to individual problems connected with the 


When a direct personal reply is desired, please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


they are ready for 6-inch pots. Then 
plunge them outdoors in ashes when all 
danger of frost is past, turning the pots 
every day to keep them from rooting into 
the ground. Induce a bush form by 
pinching out the growths. Store the 
plants in a light cool place as cold weather 
comes on, and bring a few of them at a 
time into the flower room. Thus, in 
succession you will have the Stevia for 
November, December and January. 


Inspect your house-plants, especially 
palms and ferns, and if you find their 
roots greatly grown and spread, shift them 
to larger pots. 


Among the indoor vegetable seeds 
you will be sowing in February for out- 
door transfer in May are lettuce, toma- 
toes, cabbage, eggplant, celery, onion, 
endive, radishes, parsley, etc. 


Flowering Tree-twigs 


HERE is a sort of indoor gardening 
that February and the early spring 
months bring around to everyone who 
initiates himself in the delightful pastime 
of forcing the twigs of flowering trees 
and shrubs into early bloom by cutting 
them and placing them in vases of water 
indoors. 

There is a very long list of the twigs 
and branches that thus may be coaxed 
into flowering weeks and weeks before 
Nature, left to her own devices, awakens 
them to the song of the real Springtime. 





Branches of the Dogwood (Cornus florida) bring 
forth beautiful white flowers several inches 
wide 
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There are the, branches of the fruit trees— 
Cherry, Pear, Plum, Apple and Currant; 
of the nut trees—Almond, Chestnut and 
Beech ; and the Dogwood, Willow, Poplar, 
Magnolia, Alder, Elm, Rose Briar, Rho- 
dodendron, Sweet Briar, and so on down 
the list. 

Be sure, when cutting twigs in forest 
or in orchard, that it is done with a clean, 
slanting cut, and when cutting twigs and 
branches from fruit trees, that those are 
selected which present full round buds. 
Such buds are the flower buds and will 
blossom while the other and more pointed 
ones are leaf buds which, in many in- 
stances, do not come forth until after 
flowering time. 

It is best to soak the twigs in luke- 
warm water before putting their stems 
into the vases of water. After that 
change the water every other day at 
least and keep the twigs and branches as 
free from dust as possible by dipping or 
spraying them daily. A piece of char- 
coal in each vase of water will keep the 
water from souring. 

You will find the “Pussy” Willow 
the most easily forced, but you will have 
little trouble with Dogwood,—the most 
beautiful of all, with its white Clematis- 
like flowers—with Laurel, or any of the 
cultivated shrubs such as_ Forsythia, 
Flowering Almond, Japan Quince. The 
Red Maple, too, is one of the most easily 
forced twigs and one of the most beautiful 
in effect. 
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Shrubs and Vines for a Lawn 


UR house sets in a lot around the front of 
which we have a beautiful hedge and 
across the street front of which are five maples 
as indicated on accompanying diagram. The 
foundation is rough Dunville stone and quite 
high. What vines and shrubs would you sug- 





Cherry branches forced in water will produce a 
profusion of lovely blossoms 


gest for beautifying the lot and where should 
they be placed? 


Correspondents should always give 
dimensions of lawn areas, and also indi- 
cate especially shaded parts of the lawn. 
The accompanying diagram, however, 
may prove helpful. The key thereto is 
as follows: 


Maples 

Weeping Birch (Betula alba var. pendula) 
Hedge 

Boston Ivy (Ampelopsis tricuspidata) 

Clematis (C. paniculata) 

Crimson Rambler 

ae mage Barberry (Berberis Thunbergii) 
lardy Perennials 

Hardy Hydrangeas 

10 Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora) 

11 Spirea (S. Bumalda var. A. Waterer) 

12 Gladioli 

13 Snowball (Viburnum an mp var. tomentosum) 

14 Weigela (Diervilla hybrida var. Eva Rathke) 


Oust wn en 


oan 


The number of specimens required will, 
of course, depend upon the dimensions 
of your lawn, 


Watering Flowering Plants in Pots 


io Sgaetd who have the care of window 
plants seem to imagine that the 
operation of watering is one of the simplest 
items incident to their care, and will hardly 
think it necessary that we should draw 
attention to this matter, and yet we may 
safely assert that more plants are injured, 
and more fail to reach their greatest per- 
fection from an improper mode of water- 
ing than from all other causes combined. 
To water the various plants, that their 
different wants shall all be supplied and no 
more, is an art acquired by but few, and 
the credit which most cultivators receive 
for a fine collection of plants is often due 
to the proper observance of this one item. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
duty of the water is to dissolve and convey 
to the roots of the plants the food which 
they need; some plants must have a season 
of comparative rest, andif such are wat- 
ered liberally during this time they will 
keep on growing, and the necessary rest is 


not obtained. Sometimes growers will tell 
us that they succeed very well with certain 
classes of plants such as Fuchsias, etc., but 
that they fail with other sorts. We at 
once set such people down as being profuse 
waterers, who, by too much water, injure 
or destroy such plants as will not bear it. 
On the other hand, there are those who 
fail with this class of plants and succeed 
well with others, because their mode of 
watering does not supply enough for the 
wants of one class, but is about the proper 
amount for another. 

Many plants are permanently injured 
by water remaining in the saucer; others 
often suffer from a bad selection of the 
soil. Some amateurs fail with a certain 
class of plants, of which Begonias may be 
taken as a type, because they shower the 
leaves with cold water, but for this very 
reason they are eminently successful with 
another class, of which the Camellia will 
serve as a type. Asa general rule, from 
which there are few variations, the texture 
of the leaves may be taken as an index 
of their power to resist the application of 
water. Plants having porous, open, or 
fleshy leaves covered with soft down should 
be seldom, if ever, moistened, while those 
having glossy or hard leaves will do all the 
better if washed frequently. 

W. R. GILBERT. 


Repotting Ferns and Palms 


ILL you please tell me what to do with 

several of my ferns and palms? They 

seem to be in good condition but do not 

make any new growth. I have been told by 

a neighbor that I ought to repot them im- 
mediately, but I would like your advice. 


Neighbors very often give useful advice, 
but in this instance it appears that you 
have done well to hesitate about taking it. 
Your plants should not be repotted, at 
least not before the early part of May. 
They are “resting,’’ and any meddling 
with them now is apt to be attended by a 
loss of the plants. Many persons forget 
that plants, like people, need times of 
rest. You can’t expect your canary to 
sing incessantly, nor should you expect 
your plants to grow incessantly. Nearly 
every plant needs these resting spells, and 
so, as your plants seem healthy, do not 
become impatient because they have not 
the energies of Jack’s phenomenal bean- 
stalk. 


Storing Apples and Potatoes 


I FIND that we have great trouble in keeps 
ing potatoes and apples in the same room 
in our cellar. Will Houst & GarpeEn please 
tell us the difficulty? Our cellar walls seem 
well built. 


The temperature required by pota- 
toes is probably the cause of your apples 
decaying. Potatoes require about 40° 
while apples do not need but about 32°. 
Therefore it is next to impossible to keep 
both in the same room without discourag- 
ing results. 
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The Hotbed 


possi! { ind be aus a 
hotbed wv idvat 
son i! vhere trot two 
mont to ten weeks and be 
cause the | 
the time to build hotbeds, 1t 


seen 1 ver ippropriate time 
for the | inner 1 learn 
how t make al manage 
one There 1 absolutely no 
trick in it; plain, simple dire 
tions, plainly and simply fol- 
lowed, will bring, even to the 
greenest and most untried, 
succt ) DT ceed without 
Mmispiy 

A hotbed 1s really a tore 
ing house on a very small 
sk ale a place w here plat 
are grown ut of season 
means of heat artificially sup 
plied This heat may be carried under- 
neath the bed by team or hot water 
pipe . but that isthe bothersome and ex 
pensive | 
placing the bed upon a mound of tet 
menting manure This 1 the eas 
way 

Fresh manure from. the tables f 
grain-fed horse mixed with one-third 
beddu strav this lengthens the heat- 
ing period hould first be piled in the 
protected spot chosen for the bed's 
location a place where the north winds 
cannot reach lf manure is dry 
sprinkle it with tepi | water to start decom- 
posits 

Steam will begin to rise from the pile 
in from three t » five days As s 
appear have it well work 
ing the outside inside and bringing the 
inside to the surface—then let it alone 
to warm up again This will take two or 
three days more the steam 


when it is ready —and then the work may 


proceed 

Spread the manure evenly over an 
area large enough to give a full two-foot 
margin all around outside the sash or 
sashes. Make it 18 inches deep—this for 


the latitude of New York city: have it 
proportionately deeper and broader in 
colder localities—and pack it firmly. 
On this flat pile set the frame to carry 
the sash 

This frame is a bottomless and topless 
box made of two-inch planks: it should 
slope on top from a height of about 12 
inches at the front to 18 or 24 inches at the 
back, with the sides slanted to conform 
to the slope. Its ground dimensions 
are regulated by the size of the sash it is 
to have as its top or covering—so, as 
a matter of fact, the first thing to do 
in making a hotbed is to get the sash. 

Any old sash will do, whatever its 
shape or size. Glazed for a window, it 


will doubtless leak when put to this more 
trying use, 
the plants under it will not suffer. 


but if it is reasonably tight 
Lack- 





ing a discarded sash, regulation hotbed 
sash will of course be necessary, but they 
are not expensive. They are glazed 
differently however from window sash 
and the way of it ought to be among the 
gardener’s accomplishments, for break- 
age 1S sure to occur. 

Their bars run lengthwise only as you 
will see from the illustration, and are 
“rabbeted’’ to receive the class. Spread 
soft putty along this rabbet, then, start- 
ing at the bottom of the sash, press the 
first pane down and into the putty; 
fasten it with brads—the glazing points 
are not strong enough. Let it lap onto 
the wood of the bottom rail half an inch, 
forming a watershed, and lap each 
succeeding pane onto the preceding one 
half an inch in the same way, as shingles 
are overlapped upon a roof. A brad 
under each lower corner will keep the 
panes from slipping down. 

With the hotbed frame placed upon 
the packed manure, the back or high end 
to the north always, proceed to bank up on 
the outside of it with more manure 
quite up to the level of the lower or front 
Then spread the soil, which is the 
actual seed bed, inside, making it from 
four to eight inches deep according to 
what you purpose growing. The shal- 
lower depth is quite sufficient for salads 
or for flower seeds—only radishes and 


edge. 





Make a hotbed now and gain two months 
on the season 


deeper growing root crops 
require the deeper bed. The 
soil should be rich and soft 
and friable—good garden soil 
with a mixture of sand is best. 

Put the sash on the bed 
and let it heat up. It will 
be hot for three or four days 
—much too hot for any 
planting. Keep a thermom- 
eter in it and do not plant 
until it registers 90° F. or less. 

As the plants must remain 
in the bed for two months it 
is necessary to thin out the 
seedlings to make room, 
instead of transplanting to 
more commodious quarters. 
This should be done as soon 
as they appear in order to 
give the ones spared plenty 
of room to develop, right 
from the start. 

Water with a _ sprinkler, 
keeping the soil in that con- 
dition described in the November Begin- 
ner’s Garden—that is, just moist enough 
to crumble apart slowly after being 
squeezed in the hand. Be sure that the 
sash is always in place after you have 
tended the bed—forgetting to replace it 
will result in plant tragedy—and ven- 
tilate on warm days by raising it ever 
so little or slipping it down if there is 
no wind; do this only in the middle of 
the day, between 11.30 and 1.30 how- 
ever, when the sun is shining directly on 
the glass. 

Till the soil and do exactly as you 
would with plants growing anywhere in 
the garden—only do not keep the sash 
off for any length of time, Reach under 
to do the work. Nasty little green things 
that look like lice will probably appear 
beastly, soft, smushy aphids they are. 
They revel in hotbeds, but a solution 
made of } pound of white soap dissolved 
in a little boiling water and then reduced 
in strength by adding 5 gallons of water, 
used tepid in a sprayer, will make short 
work of them. They will come again, 
no doubt—but vigilance and more soap 
spray, and then vigilance, will save the 
crop from their devastating armies. 
Fortunately they die easily—almost as 
easily as they come. They are oftenon 
the under side of leaves and unsuspected 
until the leaf curls—and then unseen 
because of their color. Keep a sharp 
watch for them. 

A mat of straw or several thicknesses 
of burlap should be provided to cover 
the sash on cold nights—and it is seldom 
wise to build the bed before the last week 
of February or the early part of March. 
If ready by March roth you will find it 
early enough for all practical purposes— 
and the plants in it will be big fellows 
by the time the ground is warm enough 
outside to receive them. 

Unless the space it occupies is needed 
during the summer the bed may be left 
and used for a coldframe in the fall, for 
lettuce or other salad plants. 
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HoW To BUILD 


MAN seldom has the experience of build- 


ing for himself more than one residence. 


@. When the time arrives to provide a per- 
manent home, expressive of his taste and 
meeting the requirements of himself and 
of his family, he at once meets difficulties. 


(. He has chosen the site. That was com- 
paratively easy. He knows also what he 
wishes to spend upon his house. But how 
to get through all the stages of building, how 
to secure the home pictured in his mind, to get 
full value for his money, and still keep within 
his appropriation—these are the difficulties. 


(The business of building residences is in 
reality a combination of several businesses. 
To build by the Hoggson single contract 
method means but. one transaction. You 
engage one concern to do for you what you 
would like to do for yourself;—that is to 
supervise and execute the entire work from 
the selection of an architect best fitted to 
draw the plans, down to turning over the 
key of the completed residence. 


C. That is the work we do. 


our 


That owners find 
method valuable and economical is best 
proved by asking them. 


(. Under a single contract with us, you will 
be relieved of the responsibilities of building, 
but not deprived of the privilege of carrying 
out your preferences in matters of design and 
materials. 


WITHOUT WORRY ~ AND 


WITHIN YOUR APPROPRIATION 


BY THE HOGGSON SINGLE 
CONTRACT YOU WILL GET: 


1. Rough sketches until your requirements 
as to utility are thoroughly satisfied; 


2. Architect’s drawings until you are pleased 


with appearance. 


3. Samples of all materials for your approval. 
The opportunity to withdraw 
contract—at any time; 


cancel your 
4. Freedom from all annoyance and delays 
due to divided responsibility between archi- 
tects, contractors and sub-contractors; 


5. Your building delivered within the allotted 
time, and within the agreed upon price; 


6. A bond, if required, that you get all we 
have specified above. 


FOR THIS SERVICE YOU PAY: 


An amount within your appropriation which 
includes a limited agreed upon percentage to 
us. 








OWNER 



















ENGINEERS] 














|BUILDERS| |DECORATORS]| 











| FURNISHER S| 





This Diagram illustrates in a simple way the logical force 
of the Hoggson Method. 


We have now in preparation a brochure which describes and illustrates fully the Hoggson 


single contract method of building. 


It contains interior and exterior views of residences 


which in appearance and practical arrangement have proved highly satisfactory to their 


owners. 
send it to you on receipt of ten cents. 


« 





To those who intend to build, it has much suggestive value. 


We shall be glad to 


son Brother 


J EAST 44TH-ST- 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“LEAVENS MADE 
| FURNITURE 





¢ Makes its strongest appeal 
to people of taste and retine- 
ment. A large business of sup- 
plying the purchaser direct has 
been built upon the simple, ar- 
tistic lines of our designs, solid 
construction, and a variety of 
custom finishes, meeting every 
possible requirement of dis- 
criminating people. 

@ A large assortment of Furniture 
in the natural wood or stained to 
suit the Your 
choice of any of several finishes to 
harmonize with the color scheme of 
your rooms. 


individual taste. 





@ Send for full set of illustrations, mailed 
upon request, 


WM. LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 








32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Design No. 2, Built in California and lowa—Cost $2800 

Our Handsome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colo 
nial, Englich timbered and Concrete houses for 1910 shows inte 
riors, exterior, and floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging 
from $1,000 1o $10,000. These designs are photoes of structures 
we have built throughout the country —not theoretical pen pic 
tures. Special specifications and details of construction made to 
sultany climate. Price of book $1.00 prepaid. Sample leaves free 


BROS. Architects, 917 Security Bank Bidg.. Cedar Rapids, lows 

















The Art of Hanging Pictures 
(Continued from page 73 


The appropriateness of certain pictures 
to a room is another point that seems to 
be overlooked or misunderstood by many 
The Princes in the Tower, The Death of 
Richelieu, or various Martyrdoms, even 
if they are from the brush of some great 
master, not conducive to pleasant 
thoughts and are most decidedly out of 
place in the sleeping-room. Leonardo’s 
Medusa or Rembrandt’s Anatomy Lesson, 
wonderful as they are, become almost 
offensive in the dining-room. Land- 
scapes, marines and flowers are subjects 
that are always pleasing in a dining- 
room, although one need not confine his 
choice to them 

The hall should never be hung with 
many pictures and a certain feeling of 
gracious formality should be sought for 
in the arrangement of few. As this part 
of the house is often not well lighted, it 
is better to select large pictures that are 
bold in outline or those that have broad 
masses of color, so that their significance 
can be read at a glance. 

Another thing to guard against is the 
picture that has become banal through its 
almost universal appearance throughout 
the land. For instance there are many 


are 


appropriate and beautiful subjects to 
place over one’s piano besides Saint 
Cecelia. Sargent’s Prophets, Watts’ Sir 


others too numerous to 
their ubiquitousness have 
household the pic 
torial bromides of the American home. 
Now that good reproductions of great 
masterpieces little there 
this monotony of 
ection, for of late even the cheaper 
magazines are printing reproductions in 


Galahad and 
mention, by 
the 


bec ome bores 


cost so seems 
to be no 
] 


excuse [or 


black .and white that are well worth 
Iraming 
The Vase in the Home 
Continued from page 70 
or bowl stand out in its full exquisiteness. 


In addition to the joy that arises in our 
hearts when gazing at these beautiful 
creations in art glass, we are able to take 
keen patriotic pride therein, rejoice that 
America can show in an ancient art such 
individuality and originality. And keener 
becomes the patriotic pride when we 
dwell on the fact that to-day our country 
holds highest place in the manufacture 
of glass for art purposes. Nowhere else 
is made the wonderful iridescent glass, 
which seems to have been fashioned by 
one that has mastered the mystery of the 
sea-shell’s staining—such wonderful ma- 
rine blues and greens, flush of pink, all 
secrets of the opal. And, too, there is 
strong color, garishness avoided by the 
use of a dull surface. 

Each year sees new marvels, to-day 
there are offered ruby tones of glow and 
richness, sapphire melting into emerald, 
sunshine caught and held and called 








Rookwood Faience Mantel 
with stock arch and plain tiles throughout. 


Metal Fire Frame Not Required 


Example of a fine effect in Mat Glazes at a low 
price. The mantel is shown with wood shelf 
which we do not supply. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


Eastern Othce, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 

















ent from all other rugs, and ina 

high class wool fabric adapted 
to your own decorations. If the rugs 
in stock colors do not suit your re- 
quirements, we will make one that 
will, either plain, self-tone orcontrast. 
All sizes up to twelve feet wide, any 
length. Seamless, wool weft, revers- 
ible, heavy and durable. Sold by best 
shops, or write for color line and price 
list to ARNOLD, ConstTaBLe & Co. 
New York. 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


, oe own individual rug, differ- 





** You choose the 
colors, we'll make 











the rug.”’ 








Ives Patent Window Stop Adjuster 





Prevents DraFts, Dust AND WinDOW RATTLING. 


IVES’ PATENT 
Window Stop Adjuster. 
C7 


PATENTED. 

The only Stop Aajuster made from onc pi-ce of metal witb solid 
ribs and heavy bed th.ut will not cup, turn or bend in tightening 
the screw. Manufactured only by The H. B. IVES CO.. New 
Haven, Conn., U. S. A. (Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 























KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 
Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior 
Use are made exclusively by 
HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 
Elston and Webster Aves., Chicago, III. 


Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, New York City 
Send for Catalogue P 19 of Columns, or P 29 of Sun-Dials. 





topaz, the milk-white translucence of 


Pedestals, etc. 
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pearls. In looking at a collection of the 
iridescent and opalescent glass, one must 
ever be reminded of jewels and metals 
the flash and color of ruby and topaz, 
emerald and sapphire, pearl and mother- 
of-pearl, gleam of gold, red-gold, of cop- 
per, repeated in vase and jar of wondrous 
beauty. 

Not alone in palatial surroundings 
are these beautiful objects to be placed, 
for in the home of simplicity one of the 
more delicate pieces might easily find 
itself in harmony, give soft emphasis to 
the refinement. And how very much 
better to save on the usual gimcracks and 





A Japanese vase whose white and gray harmony 
blends with the white cosmos 


pretty-pretties and indulge in one per- 
fect piece of glass or pottery, letting it 
well be the only “ornament” in the 
room. 

And that word “ornament’’ gives us 
a text on which we would enlarge, 
moves us to be didactic, proffer advice, 
assume authority. But so firmly rooted 
in our minds is the idea that decoration 
should not be something apart, separate, 
distinct, we cannot help speaking warmly 
on the subject, positively. Whatever 
unutilitarian thing one has in one’s room, 
should modestly express itself part of the 
whole On mantel or bookcase a huddle 
of articles—though they be articles of 
virtu—becomes wearisome; so much bet- 
ter three, or two, or one beautiful piece 
of pottery or glass, drawing and hold- 
ing the eye but not obtruding. 

But the one piece from the hand of the 
acknowledged master, many women of 
good taste must forego, many must be 
content with lowly beauty of very modest 
cost. And they need not repine; by 
aid of faith and the seeing eye, effects of 
true artistic worth may be attained. 
Buying a thing for the sake or semblance 


In 








SUGAR WAFERS 


The study of pleasing effects 
becomes almost an obligation when 
appetites are to be coaxed into action. 


The serving of NABISCO Sugar 
Wafers with the dessert is an invariable 
rule with the successful hostess. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS may be had 
In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


DRYING CLOTHES INDOORS 


Can be accomplished without inconvenience or expense when using the “CCHICAGO” or “CHICAGO- 
FRANCIS” Combined Dryer and Laundry Stove. Costs absolutely nothing to dry the clothes. The Laundry 

a we es Stove serves the purpose of boiling clothes, heating flat-irons, and 
heats the Dryer, thus drying the clothes by what would ordinarily 
be waste heat. Can furnish stove suitable for burning coal, wood 
or gas. 

This device is a household necessity, and is within the reach of 
every owner of a modern home. We build Dryers of any desired 
size and capacity, suitable for Residences, Apartment Buildings, 
Hotels or Institutions. Write today for special circular with full 
descriptive matter and illustrations pertaining to our “CHICAGO”’ 
and “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” DRYERS; address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER M’F’G CO. 


‘“A Modern Residence Laundry’’ 385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. OF 206 East 26th Street, New York City 
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Mercer Boller for Steam and Hot Water Heating 


Our Heating Boilers 
and Radiators 


are made for the home 


where the Architect 


and Owner demand 
uniform heat in all 
weather. 


The efficiency of our 
apparatus makes this 
always possible. 





MILLS SAFETY BOILERS 








THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Factory, Westfield, Mass. 
728 Arch St., Philadelphia 














Build no fence till 
you have seen the 
Ward 1910 Free 
Ilustrated Cata- 


logue on good 
Ornamental Metal 


Fence - Gates 


We can save you money on metal fences and gates, 
ranging frem the cheaper-than-wood kind to the 
finest ornamental styles. Hundreds of designs, low 
factory prices. Send postal for 
Free Catalogue NO W Save 
cash; get better-than-usual fence 


WARD FENCE COo., 
Box 155, Decatur, ind. 
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of costliness is one of the worst crimes 
committed by her or him who carries the 
responsibility of what shall be purchased 
tor the home. 

A certain sensitive person goes so 
far as to declare — ‘ As I pass in the 
Streets, the raised curtains of an 
apartment house displaying gilt and 
glitter, silk cushions and imitation of 
European porcelain, will depress, or 
anger, me for hours.’’ Surely, most of 
us have sufiered from “ insimplicity”’ like 
unto this just suggested; most of us are 
eager for better things 

And no better way can the work of 
reform be begun than in the discarding of 
all the hypocritical, pretentious bric-a- 
brac we may happen to be burdened with, 
by not allowing the invasion of any more 
false glitter. And, most important, not 
to be above appreciation of good articles 
of low cost: to be able to pick out good 
form and color on shelves apart from 
those devoted to vase aristocracy. 

While searching the shops some time 
ago for a number of inexpensive jar- 
diniéres (to put on the radiators all about 
and fill with water that the dry air of our 
steam-heated rooms would be bettered), 
we came upon two very pleasing pieces—a 
most happy surprise, for it occurred in a 
place better known for its cheapness than 
attention to esthetic values. We had 
almost given up hope of finding some- 
thing both cheap and passable, when 
amid a wilderness of ambitious and out- 
rageous bowls we saw two that more 
than filled our idea of what was wanted. 
And the price of them more than passable, 
fifteen cents! Both pieces were green in 
color, one much darker than the other 
The one was a black-green flecked with 
silver and brown, the surface rough and 
cut regularly by perpendicular depres 
sions. The other was smooth, and would 
have been spoiled for us by its rampant 
green had not this been toned down bya 
Japanese treatment in decoration: silvery 
and coppery swirls and crescents. And 
these fifteen-cents-apiece jardiniéres have 
shown themselves companionable, im- 
proved with acquaintance 

In the inexpensive glass one can get 
very charming flower-holders, a wide 
variety of forms suited to a wide variety 
of blossoms. The lily like shapes are 
most attractive, and the spreading of the 
top allows of loose disposal of blossoms. 
Finger-bowls we all doubtless have made 
use of for our posies, and they are just the 
thing for low-growing flowers with stems 
that want showing. If vase or jar at 
hand do not exactly please for particular 
blossom, or vase or jar of almost any sort 
be wanting, cupboard and pantry shelf 
may offer goodly possibilities, yield bowl 
or pitcher or glass that will answer 
admirably 

Many a rich woman sends in a lavish 
order to the florist; when the florist’s goods 
arrive they are treated commercially, 
placed where they will make most show 
in “handsomest’’ vase. The observers 
of ‘‘so much a 
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17 Cents a Day Buys an 
OLIVER 





SAVE YOUR PENNIES AND OWN 


| wee 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


Can you spend 17 cents a day to better advantage 
than in the purchase of this wonderful machine? 


Write tor Special Easy Payment Proposition, or see the 
nearest Oliver Agent. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
310 Broadway New York 

















Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 
less and perfect. YMade in Wrought 
Bronze and Steel. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Oflice: 79 Chambers Street 








When in DETROIT Stop at 
HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Cor. Adams Avenue and Park Street 


In the Centre 
of the Theatre, 
Shopping and 


: Be Business Dis- 
i trict 
igi ¢ Has Large 
: Convention 
Hall. Has 
Grand Roof 


Garden Cafe 


Music from 6 
P. M. to 12.30 
A. M. 


Every Room 
Has Private 
Bath 





EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates: $1.50 per Day and up 


L. W. TULLER, Prop. 
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dozen.’ The real flower-lover studies 7 re 
receptacles for her blossoms, and is not 
above making use of inexpensive vase or 
jar if inexpensive vase or jar be the right 
form and color. If we cannot afford an 


old-copper bowl filled with red roses, U 
we shall not undervalue the beauty and An Authority 
harmony of flame-tinted nasturtiums in a . 
rough, clay-colored jug. on Decoration 





A transatlantic critic says it is perhaps 
too much to expect any serious return to 
simplicity in “the land of mushroom 
fortunes, social strugglers, stimulating 
sun and air, enervating steam heat.”’ 
We would like to suggest that the land 
of mushroom fortunes is also a land of 
quick intelligence. 

You remember Morris, who revolu- 
tionized England from her early Victorian 
ugliness, in describing a sitting-room for 
an average person, mentioned among the 
needful things a vase or two. A vase or 
two! How we like to dwell on the free- 
dom of that, the blessed unencum- 
bered space, the restfulness for eye and 
mind. 

Of course there are times when we || 
wish to give particular festal air to our 
rooms; we want them to be bower-like, 
blossoms showing everywhere; but for 
everyday we need not marshal an array 
of flower receptacles, a museum collection 


io <3 


O a property-owner who expecis to spend this | 
spring from $40 to $1,000 on a piece of home 
decorating, exterior or interior, our “Dutch 

m| Boy Paint Adviser No.91,” though free, is 

Vy worth at least an expert adviser’s fee—say 

a4 five per cent. of the expected expenditure. 

@ We have one reserved, free, for every 

property-owner who wants practical, authori- 

tative directions and suggestions on the selec- 

tions of harmonious colors, shrubbery 

arrangement for outside, drapery and rugs for 

interior, and the proper mixing and use of 

white lead and linseed oil for painting various 

surfaces. 

@ No property owner can afford to permit the 

use of —- but the best in building or 

of vases. A low-toned jardiniére with decorating his home. Arguments for inferior 

thrifty fern or umbrella plant, a couple of substitutes sometimes seem plausible, but in 

vases harmonious with the room, is good practice the genuine—the standard—thing is the cheapest in 

and sufficient decoration | the end. Paint made of pure white lead and pure linseed oil | 

Cottage or mansion need not lack in || remains the reliable paint. Ask your painter if this isn’t so. 
these days of awakening to art, vase of 














grace of color and form, suitable recep- @ Old patrons as well as new are requested to note that our 
tacle for blossom and greenery. The || white lead is now packed in steel kegs, dark gun-metal finish, 
potter, the artist in glass, each is doing | instead of oak kegs as heretofore. he Dutch Boy Painter 
his ae the vases of the day are} trade mark is on the side of these new kegs, as of the old, 
good. 


and is your guaranty that you are getting our pure white lead. 


; The Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No.91 is free to anyone 
Floor Borders of Mattin gZ contemplating painting or decorating of any kind. Address 


7E decided, instead of purchasing a || NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


new carpet for a room, to buy a 


rug. This necessitated staining or other- An office in each of the following cities : 

wise treating the floor which would show New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 
outside the rug. As the flooring was (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

very poor, we decided not to treat it, but (National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh ) 


to buy matting. This we allowed to 
extend a few inches under the rug, and 
we planned, if necessary, to cover the rest 
of the floor under the rug with news- 
papers. But we found that the ridge | 
where the matting ended was not notice- 

able. The expense of the matting was 
small, and it was put down in a very 7 nen a ~ 
short time, while if we had stained and | J} . . 
oiled the floor it would have prevented Beauty in House Coloring 


| r ° P 
our using the room (and it happened to be | valle ey byes gree ewe ag pte F- 
a room we used constantly) for some time. other and with nature. The soft, artistic tones of 


“*" |l Cabot’s Shingle Stains ae 









































Earthquake-proof Building make beautiful houses perfect, commonplace 
: i 1 : houses attractive, and redeem ugly houses. The 
ROF. BOERMEL is the author of a original and guaranteed shingle-stains, and the 
design for an earthquake-proof build only Creosote, wood-preserving stains. 
ing, the essential features of which are Send for samples on wood and name of nearest agent 
a massive foundation, consisting of a mas- SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 1133 Broadway, New York 


















sive bowl upon which is placed a rocking 


GC. F &. Gulbert, Archtutect, N. Y. 
toundation, the radius of whose curved 


Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
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than his neighbor; though he build his house oe > 
ualit 
in the woods, the world will make a beaten Q y and Economy’ 








path to his door ""—Emerson SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Established 1844 PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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Decorative 


Cloths 


THE 
HOLLISTON 
MILLS 


Used by the highest class decora- 
tors in the country and found 
superior to any other wall covering 


NORWOOD, MASS., U. S. A. 


Absolutely sanitary—will not hold dust—colors are fast, lasting and match perfectly. 


New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS—FREE 
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bottom surface is somewhat less than 
that of the bowl. At its center is a 
half-spherical pivot, fitting into a cup 
bearing at the center of the foundation. 
Upon the rocking foundation is built the 
house or other desired construction. To 
prevent the movable portion from cant- 
ing too freely, and to bring it back to the 
vertical position after the earthquake 
shock has passed, it is supported at 
eight points, near its periphery, by a 
series of spring buffers, which are bed- 
ded in the lower bowl-shaped foundation 
The shock of an earthquake is transmit- 
ted to the building through the yielding 
springs, and its interior steel frame 
structure is relied upon to take care of 
any remaining stresses that pass through 
the springs to the building itself.—Scr- 
entific American. 





All the Birches Worth While 


(Continued from page 71) 


Foliage: Dull dark green with yellow- 
green lining; pale yellow in autumn. 

Soil: Rich and moist uplands. 

Landscape Features: For the grove, or 
as a lawn feature in Birch clump, medium 
sized, 60 to 75 feet high, very rapid 
growth, good nursery specimens, well 
rooted, 4 to 5 feet, may be had for about 
fifty cents; 5 to 7 feet, for about one 
dollar each. 


4. RED BIRCH—(Betula nigra) 


Bark: Dark reddish brown, very 
shaggy, peeling off and rolling back in thin 
strips. 

Foliage: Dark green, under leaved 
with yellow; dull yellow in autumn. 

Soil: Prefers very damp soil. This 
is the only semi-aquatic species. How- 
ever, the writer has found it growing 
vigorously in the upland soil of the New 
England States, Wisconsin and elsewhere, 
another instance of the versatility of the 
Birches. 

Landscape Features: For riverside, 
borders of swampy places, by drainage 
ditches, springs, and ponds. Especially 
good for planting in copses to hold stream 
banks from washing away. From 60 to 
go feet high. Good nursery specimens, 
well-rooted, 4 to 6 feet, may be had 
for about one dollar; from 6 to 8 feet, 
for about one dollar and fifty cents 
each. 


5. CHERRY BIRCH—(Betula lenta) 


Bark: Dark brown, furrowed; inner 
bark spicy and aromatic; resembles bark 
of Cherry. 

Foliage: Dull dark green, yellowish 
green under-leaves. 

Soil: Prefers fertile, - well-drained, 
moist; near mountain brooks. 

Landscape Features: Handsome and 
symmetrical, 50 to 80 feet. Lends itself 
as a shade tree. Very ornamental, espe- 
cially recommended for mass planting with 
pines and shrubs. Good nursery speci- 
mens, well rooted, 4 to 6 feet, may be had 
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for about fifty cents; 8 to 10 feet, for about 
one dollar and a half each. 


6. WESTERN BLACK BIRCH—(Betula occi- 
dentalis) 


Bark: Bronze colored, which it sheds 
in thin papery layers. 

Foliage: Dark green, varies in luxuri- 
ance. 

Soil: Prefers streams and lake bor- 
ders, very nearly as thirsty a Birch as the 
Red Birch (Betula nigra). 

Landscape Features: A most graceful 
lustrous little tree, widespread in habita- 
tion but uncommon. Should be planted 
by water. Seldom offered by nursery- 
men. : 
7. EUROPEAN WHITE BIRCH—(Betula alba) 

Bark: The whitest of any tree in culti- 
vation, which peels easily. 

Foliage: Much like the American 
White Birch (Betula populifolia) in 
effect. In the Betula alba var. laciniata 
pendula, however, the foliage is delicately 
cut-leaved, and in the Purple Leaved 
Birch (Betula alba var. purpurea) the 
foliage is of a beautiful purple color when 
young 

Soil; Varying. 

Landscape Features: This tree (Words- 
worth’s “ Lady of the Woods’’) we rarely 
see in America to any extent except in 
its varieties; these are grown almost 
everywhere for their decorative effects. 
This tree is graceful and, like its 
American cousin, also very beautiful in 
winter. Though short-lived it reaches a 
good height. The cut-leaved Weeping 
Birch (Betula alba var. lactntata pendula) 
is one of the most beautiful lawn trees 
known to us; often trained as arbors and 
as Nature’s own playhouses for children. 
Good nursery specimens, well rooted, 8 to 
10 feet, may be had for about a dollar and 
a half. The Purple Leaved Birch (var. 
purpurea) is valuable in obtaining con- 
trasts. Fine nursery specimens, well 
rooted, 6 to 8 feet, should not cost over 
two dollars. There is also another weep- 
ing variety (var. Youngt pendula) much 
more rare; a good nursery specimen will 
cost about two dollars. The pyramidal 
variety (var. fastigiata) has somewhat 
the habit of the Lombardy Poplar. A 
nursery specimen of this variety, 4 to 6 
feet, ought not to cost over one dollar. 

Practically the same rules regarding 
transplanting, setting out, etc. of trees 
in general apply as well to Birches, 
therefore it is not necessary to repeat 
them in this article. 


Save Potted Bulbs for Garden 


Bloom 
(Continued from page 59) 


reach this condition in the month of 
August, when they can be taken up and 
handled freely. If left until fall they will 
have made root growth and cannot be 
removed without risk. 

Bermuda lilies, after blooming indoors, 
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Put Tiles on 


Your Porches 
&§ Vestibules 








HEY are cool, easily kept clean and delightful 

to look at. The cost is less than you think, and 

is more than made up by durability. They do 
not require painting and never wear out. Do not build 
a new house or renovate an old one without looking 
into this question of tiles for porches, vestibules, bath- 
rooms, kitchens and fireplaces. 


¢ Gry ‘ 9 
Piles on the Porch Floor 
will be sent free to home owners—present or prospective. ‘Three other 
interesting books, also free: ‘‘Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry”’; ‘‘Tiles 
for Fireplaces’’; ‘‘Tile for the Bathroom.’’ 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
Room 2, Reeves Building, Beaver Falls, Pa. 



































SPEAR’ S||| ME“AMERICAN” 


ELECTRICALLY WELDED 
SASH PULLEYS 


are the only ones in which 
all parts are electrically 
welded. 

Made upon an entirely 
new principle without 
rivets, eyelets, spuds or 
other inadequate means. 
The two main side pieces 
of the wheel are locked 
together all the way 
round, just under the 
groove, making a wheel, 
practically of one piece. 

Plain axle, roller or 
ball bearings. Rust 
proof. very pulley 
guaranteed. 





New Cooking Range 
New Warm Air Distributors 


Open Grates and Stoves for 
| Wood and Coal 


Special Stoves for Laundry, 
Stable, Greenhouse, Etc. 


_ | Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Systems 














There are many reasons why you should 
| have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking 


| Appliances—the most modern, efficient, and 
economical 


IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME. 


Write to-day for further information and estimates. Get catalog which tells all about them 


Hotels and Institutions receive special attention. 
: THe AMERICAN PuLLey Co. 
James Spear Stove and Heating Co. an” tins, OB. 

















| 1014-16 Market Street . Philadelphia, Pa. | Chicago Branch, 124 S.Clinton St. 
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BLOOD RED JAPANESE MAPLES 


Amore an Grown 


th ’ h to-day hae cl nlens blood-red fo 


n hie ben i) Japanese Map! Iteur ands attention wherever 
ut uefertunatel salmoet unknow! 
To get the best, bu American-giown plant They have more 
orand btmiit and are thoroughly a ated 
Meehan-grown Japanese Maples are oogtl re among well in 
red gantlenet om the ch rest in A ica 
They are well grow nevery reap ‘ “li roots ‘ ! rmed 
toy and a frequentiy transplanted the ve now with almost 
lieturbanoe or check to the growtl 


Huaely well for ed plants in @ he on 
$1.00 each, 5 for $ 4.00 
a to 24 feet, $2.50 each, 5 for $10.00 
24 wo 4 feet, extra bushy, $5.00 each, 5 for $20.00 
Specimens. 4 to 4 feet, $8.00 to $10.00 each 


12 to 18 inches, 
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BULLETIN 
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Send 10 Cents 
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The Garden Bulletin’ 0 , rnew 
sted) free of charge. 


THOMAS MEEHAN fe SONS, 
Box 40, Germantown, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ol English Garden Seats 
Rustic Furniture and other 
Garden Accessories 
Send for Catalogue 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
BEVERLY MASS. 

















Seed Time 


will soon be here 


Spraying Must be Done 
this year more than ever 


to insure Good Fruit. 


We wish to recommend 
to you the 


H. E. FISKE SEED CO. 


Their toro catalogue states in a very concise 
manner the best varieties of seed to plant for a 
profit; the most useful Spraving Implements; 
most important ‘Perenmals, Ornamental Shrubs 
and Trees; Mandy Lee Incubators and Brooders. 


A catalogue will be mailed for the asking 


H. E. FISKE SEED CO., 
Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 
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can be so treated that they will bloom 
again in August. Water should be with- 
held for ten days after the flowering 


period ends, then the pots should be set 
in a coldframe. or equally sheltered spot, 
and the spaces filled with earth and a 
covering of three or four inches of dry 
leaves added. If the weather be still 
wintry, ashes also will be needed 

Polyanthus narcissi are not as reliable 
for outdoor bloom as the other sorts, but 
with good protection in winter may give 
satisfactory results. 

Bulbs may be raised even in 
soils by working into the bed a good 
supply of sand and leaf mold: Bulbs 
planted later than October will not have 
sufficient time to make root growth before 


heavy 


cold weather sets in. Crocuses, espe- 
cially, are likely to lose vitality by being 
kept long out of the ground, and can be 


planted to 
tember. 

It is better to cut off the flowers of the 
bulb family, whether wanted for cut 
flowers or not, to avoid the formation of 
Outdoor bulbs should not be 
planted too near the surface, for the heav- 
ing of the ground, caused by freezing 


advantage as early as Sep- 


seed pods 


Ser 1 postal and see how larger and 


Better Fruit, 


Larger and 


Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 
“Pyrox” 


It kills all leaf-eating in- 
sects, caterpillars, etc., pre- 
vents unsightly blemishcs; 
also improves color ofapples, 
pears, peaches, etc., It in- 
creases yield of potatoes and 
vegetables. Enough to make 
50 gals. solution $1.75. Book- 
let free. No experiment. 
Introduced 1898. 


BOW 


Also Specialties for Scale Insects, 
etc. Bring ali your outdoor “Bug” 
troubles to us, 








Insecticide Co., 
Boston, Mass. 








and thawing, will expose them to the air. 
Bulbs object to standing water near their 





roots, but generous watering when they 
are in bud will be of advantage. Winter 
covering should not be put on too early 
in the season for fear of encouraging 
prematur growth Hardy  spring- 
flowering bulbs are better not planted 
earlier than six weeks before freezing 
nights are to be expected, and may be 
postponed till later if the bulbs seem 
firm and sound 

Bulb beds are not always a cheerful 
sight while their foliage is ripening. In 
order to hide the fading leaves, annuals 
are sown between the rows. Verbena 
and Drummond’s phlox are useful plants 
for the purpose 

It is useless to force Dutch bulbs in 
the house two seasons in succession, as 


they are very slow to regain their vitality. 
Hyacinths that have spent one or more 
outdoors may be relied on for 
early bloom indoors. if large heavy bulbs 
are selected, and potted September first. 
These will flower three weeks ahead of the 
usual time and will be useful for cutting. 


seasons 


LIVINGSTON’S New Giant-Flower- 
ing Nasturtiums are absolutely un- 
rivaled, They never disappoint. 


We will send 5 large 
For 1 Og v= kets (al! different 
here). TRY THEM, 
FREE Our superb seed and rose 
catalogue enlarged to 130 
es, lavishly illustrated with beauti- 
ful photo-engravings and colored plates. 


A complete catalogue of seeds, bulbs, roses, hardy shrubs, 
plants, small fruits, trees, etc. Send for it to-day. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
Pamous for Tomatoes 116 High St., Columbus, Ohio 





Grow Your Own Vegetables 


(Continued jrom page 05) 


vield; but most of them are 
in the first class tor market as well as for 
home ust 


The 


quantity o! 


four essential elements of 
in gardening good 

fertilizers, water, 
cultivation 


success 
pre yper 
and thorough 


are seeds, 





sulmecient 



















SEEDS THAT GROW 


Best quality Vegetable, Flower 
and Farm Seeds, Alfalfa, 
Clover, Seed Potatoes, etc. 
We will send free with 
catalog a packet of 
our New Coreless 
Tomato, the 
best of all 
tomatoes 


Do 
not fail 
to try our 
Rountiful 
Collection of 
Vegetable Sceda, 
best 5 varieties on 
earth, postpaid for 40c. 
We also carry full line 
of Nursery stock. 


German Nurseries, 
Box238, Beatrice, Neb. 











The person who is gardening 





on a small scale has the advantage of 
being able to supply all these without 
great expense. Particularly in the item Fo 
likely to be much better 


of water he is | over 
able than the man planting more exten- 


Dahl 











King. 


J. K. Alexander, 


Dahlias, Roses, Cannas, Gladioli 


r fifteen years we have sold guaranteed bulbs all 
the world. If you are looking for Up-to-Date 
tas send for free Catalogue to the Eastern Dahlia 
The largest dahlia grower in America. 


East Bridgewater, Mass. 








sively to control conditions and thus 
assure success. There is no excuse for 
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not having good seeds if the suggestions 
above are followed, and the cost will be 
no more than for poor ones. In the 
matter of fertilizers careful judgment will 
have to be used, especially if one has not 
personal experience to guide him. This 
question of fertilizers, with detailed in- 
formation about their use, will be taken 
up in a later article. As for thorough 
cultivation—THOROUGH—that is the es- 
sential easiest to furnish—and most likely 
to be found wanting. 

But the point I want to emphasize is 
that the amateur gardener can by giving 
thought and attention to what he is doing, 
control the factors for success and make 
sure of his reward. There are thousands 
of families in our small towns and city 
suburbs where a small garden would be 
both an economy and a pleasure. Is 
yours one of them? If so, resolve this 
year to have a small garden. 


Propagation by Seed 
BY W. R. GILBERT 


LTHOUGH February is tooearly by 

a couple of months for any out- 

door seed sowing, yet the beginner at 

gardening will find it worth while to study 

into many matters now that later he will 

be putting into practice. Among: them 
is that of propagation by seed. 

The conditions requisite for successful 
propagation by seeds are the proper 
ripening beforehand of the latter, their 
right preservation during the interval 
between collection and sowing so as to 
ensure the retention of all germinative 
properties, and their insertion in soil at the 
proper time under conditions favorable to 
rapid or slow development into plants, as 
individual sorts may be naturally dis- 
posed. Some seeds even when perfectly 
matured retain their germinative prop- 
erties but a comparatively short time, 
while others kept under favorable condi- 
tions are just as good at the end of four 
or frequently more years, as in the first 
after being gathered. When old seeds 
of flower or kitchen garden crops are 
intended for sowing, it is as well to testa 
few of each beforehand, in order to 
ascertain the proportion of good ones in a 
given quantity. This may be easily 
done by sowing a potful, and placing 
them in a little heat. A seed room kept 
at about 45° F., and not much affected 
by outside fluctuations of temperature 
is best suited for the general preservation 
of seeds from the time of collecting them 
until the period for sowing. It should 
have a boarded floor and be kept dry. 
There are, however, many seeds, especially 
those of trees, which lose their vitality if 
kept dry; these should be placed in sand, 
soil, damp moss or some other substance 
suitable for preserving them until the 
proper time for sowing arrives. This 
varies considerably with various plants; 
and as those raised from seed are ex- 
tremely numerous it is impossible to refer 
to them in more than limited and very 
general terms. One of the chief consid- 








100 Landscape 


MOST helpful book to assist you in ma- 
A king your home surroundings artistic 
and beautiful. It will save you expense 

and many disappointments. Our Landscape 
Department has used these plans with great 
success in laying out gardens, both large and 
small. With the plans we send ‘‘Landscape 
Gardening for Amateurs,’’ a book of instruc- 
tions and suggestions, beautifully illustrated. 
Contains principles of correct landscape garden- 





FREE—Catalog of Hardy Plants, Shrubs, Trees, etc. 


Plans for Amateurs 


ing, styles of gardens, verandas and window 
boxes, public and private grounds, vines, bed- 
ding plants, hardy plants, shrubs, trees, hedges, 
etc., all fully illustrated and described so that 
you too can be sure of success. Plans and 
book-mailed postpaid for 50c, which will be 
credited to you on any future order of $5 or over. 
Send today and we shall also be glad to give 
you individual advice and help. Our Landscape 
Department is at our patrons’ service FREE. 


Wagner Park Conservatories 
Box 461, Sidney, O. 
Florists — Nurserymen 

Landscape Gardeners 












variety for Spring and Fall planting 


TAKE TIME BY THE FORE LOCK. ORDER THE SEEDS FOR 
THAT VEGETABLE GARDEN NOW. 

Don't buy seeds because they ar. cheap. Beware of exaggerated *‘ special offers." Buy 

first quality seeds from a reliable firm and save time and money, 


Send 0c, for a packet of Noll’s “Champion of All” Lettuce. 
A sure header. Sent postpaid with our de- 
acriptive and illustrated 1910 cataingue 

J. F. NOLL & OO.,109 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 





The best all round 


Don't delay. Send today 











Send for our 1910 SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS 


Catalogue of 


MILLS & CO. 


Dahlias a Specialty 


Dept. H Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








NOVELTIES! CAL. PRIVET! 


French Asparagus, Hungarian Raspberry 
Rare Shrubs! 


and Strawberry plants 


Write today for artistically illustrated leaflet. 


S.L.de Fabry, Grower of Novelties, Little Silver, N.J.. 










































slicht idea of Iron Age methods. 


SUBURBAN 


GARDENERS 


Find in the Iron Age Book devices of which they never dreamed for the 

easy, economical, exact cultivation of the pleasure-profit garden. Think 
of one pair of easy-going handles performing every operation from the 
opening of the soil to the gathering of Nature’s reward and you have a 


Whether you planta hill, a row oran acre, whether you do it your- 
self or employ others, you must know about these lron Age labor 
saving, yield-increasing implements if you want to get the full 
return for your labor or investment. The Iron Age book will be 
forwarded upon request to readers of The Garden Magazine. 
Read it and be a better gardener. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., BOX 64 G GRENLOCH, N. J. 



















C,illett’s Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark, Shady Places 


There is no corner so shady but that ceriain ferns and plants will thrive 
there, There is no soil se light and sandy butthat some of our hardy wild 
ferns will beautify it. For 25 years we have been growing these hardy ferns 
and flowers and know what is suited to each condition. Wecan supply 
fernsfor the dark corner by the porch, or ferns and flowers, including our 
native orchids,in quantity, to make beautiful country estates, Wet and 
swampy spots, rocky hillsides, dry woods, each may be made beautiful by 
plants especially adapted to them. Nothing adds greater charm to the 
home grounds than clumps of thrifty ferns. We also grow the hardy 
flowers which require open sunlight —primroses, campanulas, digitalis, 


violets, etc, 


Write for my descriptive catalogue, I6 tells about this class of plants. 


EDWARD GiLLETT,Box F ,Southwick, Mass. 
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KEEP THINGS 
GREEN AND 





t and all ound satiafact«or 


‘prayers mile 


Brown's Hand and 
Traction-Power 


Auto-Sprays 


THIS HAND-POWER Auto-Spre 
thing for all euch epraying a ma tree berries, potatoes 
sud for whitewashing and 
























sod other vegetables up t more 


livintecting poulte houses and stables it has a capacity of 4 
gallone: | nveulently carried er the shoulder, and, when 
fitted with our Auto- Pop Nozzle, will do the work of three ordi 


: ! it better with leas solution 
THIS TRACTION-POWER Auto-Spray No. & ts better 


than any other power sprayer, bot excepting any steam, gas or 


wary eprayers and 


gaeoline rig it «ce ope and tains power to epare for the 
large operation No experienced help needed ; no expense for 
power n breakdowns Capacit “ gallona ‘ither avies 
for feld crop and vineyard work All fitted with Non-Clog 


Atomic Nowgsle, ets 


Book and Spraying Guide Pree 
W rite t lay, and let us give you the right start with the right 
outnt Any Auto-“pray may be returned if not satisfactory 
and money will te heerfully refunded A postal brings you 
vir book, alow ling tiet th Auto Spray for your needs Alao 
matate a valuable spraying guide 
THE &. C. BROWN CO. 
7 Jay Street, Rochester, New York 
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We've just published the 61st _2see EN PateEs 
annual issue of Vick’s Gar . e Asters er 


Vick Qu is and 
$840 IN PRIZES 
y f y 


James Vick'’s Sens 
506 Main Stree!, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Sheep M anure 


Tee Lien Klin dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
“iors. Melps nature hustle. For garden 
+ Wag NI Pane awh, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants 


$4 n LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order 

° Delivered te your freight Station. 
Apply now 

The Pulverized Manure Co. 25 Union Stock Yards Chicago 
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A Substitute for Bordeaux Mixture 


10-gal. keg, making 1,500 gallons Spray, delivered at any 
Rh. R. station in U. 8. for $12.50. Prompt shipments. 
Write to-day for full information 


B.G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists 


50 Church St., New York City 





erations 1s that of sowing so that the 
young plants shall appear above the 
ground at a season, suitable to their 
after development. For instance, tender 
annuals that will not withstand cold 
weather must be sown in spring; hardier 
ones sometimes succeed and fiower all 
the better if they are established by that 
Seeds of plants that are biennial 
that is those that do not flower until 
the second year—require sowing before 
or soon after midsummer--a_ season 
favorable to germination, and one which 
allows the plants when obtained to be- 
come established before the winter. 

As for sowing under glass, shallow 
pans are perhaps more suitable, affording 
a larger top surface than pots, and this 
is often desirable for enabling one to sow 
thinly. Seeds of any description may 
be said to require lighter soil wherein to 
germinate than that in which the plants 
will grow when established. Even those 
of forest trees, which fall and root them- 
selves into the earth, are naturally pro- 
vided with a covering of leaf soil found by 
the decay of the leaves which the trees 
themselves shed. Encouragement to free 
root action is first essential and this is 
usually best given by the use of alight 
compost into which the roots can readily 
enter; any special requirements can be 
provided when they are stronger, and 
when nutriment is necessary to assist in 
building up the plant tissues. A rule 
which is sometimes adopted is that of 
covering seeds when sowing with an 
amount of soil about equal to their own 
depth. If the seeds are very small and 
covered deep with soil, in all probability 
the plants would perish before reaching 
the surface. Thick sowing must always 
be guarded against, as overcrowding 
undermines the constitution of plants at 
starting and it is long before, if ever, they 
grow outofit. Dry or burnt earth, ashes, 
charred refuse and sand are useful for 
seed raising, not only as affording a light 
dry bed but as providing a friable texture 
in the earth which is most favorabie to the 
growth and multiplication of young roots. 


season. 


Pansy Culture 


BY M. A. NICHOLS 

SS have a beautiful Pansy bed of 

available flowers during a large 
part of the flowering season, the seed 
should be carefully selected as to color 
and variety, and planted separately in 
shallow boxes late in February or early in 
March; and transplanted as soon as large 
enough; giving plenty of room for them 
to expand into thrifty, sturdy plants, and 
keeping them in light, cool places, so that 
they will not be too tender to put into the 
ground by the middle of May. 

Plan now to have your Pansy bed, 
when the time comes, in an open, airy 
and sunny location—never mind the 
theory of shady nooks—the soil well 
enriched, and when the time comes set 
the plants nine inches apart, to give them 








We Guarantee 


PERMANENCY 


in all of our constructions. This is a feature in 


RUSTIC WORK 


that should not be overlooked. WE ARE THOROUGH. 
We have a style which is alone distinctive and artistic 
Catalog and Sketches Sent Upon Application 


RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION WORKS 
39 Fulton Street, New York City 














The Gladiolus 
In Your Garden 


50 choice BLOOMING Bulbs, fine vari- 
eties, all colorsand variegations. Just 
the kind to start with. Years of experi- 
ence enable us to offer the best. 


50 blooming bulbs for 50 cents postpaid. 
Cultural directions sent with each order. 
Send at once, stamps accepted. 

Our catalogue tells more about our 
Gladioli, Dahlias and other choice things 
for the flower garden. Send for it. 


CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS CO., 


Sylvania, Ohio. 
Box A. 








BLOOMING CACTUS, 


plant you can grow. The endless variety of shapes 
and species, bearing exquisite flowers in. scarlet, 
yellow, purple, ete., delight all. Weare in the heart 
of the cactus country and sell the healthiest, hardiest 
plants, guaranteed to bloom, at lowest prices 


a rare 75c Cactus Plant (variety E. C. Dasyacanthus) 


Cactus is the most fascinating and beautiful ‘ 


Special Introductory Offer. We will mail you 





with beautifully colored spines; bears 
handsome yellow flowers 2 to 3 ins. wide C 
for our Special Introductory Price of only 


Write Today for Free Catalogue, “Cacti and How to Grow 


Them.” Inclade with orderthe name of two flower-growing friends 


and we will add a free sample of our delicious Cactus Candy 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. BX2. Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 











oe - Bott es . 
j ? 

Do You Prefer a Colonial House 2 

YOU WILL FIND PLENTY OF SUCH 

in our new book, “Twenty-Five Homes”; 


but it has designs in other historic styles, 
too, if you prefer them 


SEND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO 


Suburban Architectural Association 


Equitable Building, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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plenty of room. There is more satisfac- 
tion in placing the different varieties in 
groups by themselves in the same bed. 
They are more effective thus arranged 
than when the colors are mixed. 

Pansies require considerable moisture, 
from the fact that they do not root deeply, 
consequently, the surface soon dries, and 
the plant suffers. Twice a day in mid- 
summer is not too often; indeed, they 
will welcome a showering at mid-day, 
when unusually hot and dry. 

Another precaution necessary for con- 
stant bloom, is to keep the flowers well 
picked; they are like sweet peas in this 
respect, the closer they are picked the 
more freely they will bloom. 

The writer demonstrated this fact the 
past summer. From a single vigorous, 
beautiful plant by itself, every week a 
large handful was picked of large, beauti- 
ful pansies of the same colors, on long, 
strong stems well above the foliage. For 
a large part of the summer this continued, 
until the abundance of other flowers 
caused this picking to be overlooked, 
after which the plant thrived far less 
well. 

With the right treatment, Pansies 
may be kept blooming up to late frosts. 
To attain this, cut away the old stalks, 
if they become diseased, or overgrown 
(giving their place to new plants), and 
keep the seed-pods cut off as soon as 
noticed, applying moisture as needed, 
and with all keeping them well picked. 

A friend having a large bed of tea 
roses, bordered this with two rows of 
pansies. These she kept thriving and in 
wonderful condition all summer as sug- 
gested above. Wishing to take a trip in 
September, she engaged some one to 
water them as needed, and then invited 
her neighbors to come each day and pick 
in turn, that she might find her favorite 
flower plants all right when she returned. 


Book Reviews 


{The Publishers of House and Garden will be glad to 
furnish any books desired by subscribers on receipt of 
publisher's price. Inquiries accompanied by stamp for 
reply will be answered immediately 
The Garden Book of Vegetables and Garden 

Herbs. By Allen French. Profusely :llus- 

trated, cloth, 16mo, 312 pp. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $1.75 net. 


This book is designed to be of assist- 
ance to all who have to do with vege- 
table seeds, whether as buyers or as 
sellers. It contains one of the best classi- 
fications of matter in any work on the 
vegetable garden that has appeared in 
many years. 


The Garden Week by Week Throughout the 
Year. By Walter P. Wright, Horticultural 
Superintendent, and the Kent County Coun- 
cil. Illustrations: 6 in color from water 
color sketches; 32 from photographs; and 
numerous diagrams. 6 x 8} in.; 406 pp. and 
index; bound in linen boards. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. §2, net. 


The calendarial arrangement is par- 
ticularly well fitted to a garden book, 


In 


Let Us Plan Your Landscape Gardening 


EFORE setting out your trees and 
shrubs, let us he!p you with your 
plans, We furnish this service to 

our customers without charge. It’s a 
| waste of time and money to plant blindly. We 
are prepared to give you valuable advice. Our 
landscape gardener has had vears of e xpe rience 
on all kinds of work, including parks, estates, 
cemeteries, boulevards, also grounds surround- 
ing smaller residences and cottages. He will tell 
you how to make the best use of the space at 
your disposal, how to take advantage of trees 
i} already grown and the natural contour of the 
land—in short he will give you explicit directions 
for making the most of your surroundings. Write 
at once for full particulars of our plan. 


Property Values 


on Diteneall 100% 
~~. By Shrubs and Trees 


Plan now for the years tocome. Nothing will increase the value of your property so rapidly or so greatly, 
ful, consistent planting of shrubbery according to a well-formed plan. 



























as care- 
In planting sirubs and trees you are adding 











Vib permanent value to your property as well as increasing its beauty and 
Oc attractiveness. C orrect landscape gardening forn yerfect f 

1 al Re e x 18 a pertect Setting for 

Oo at ulus 2¢ the house of pleasing appearance, and hides the defects of the mediocre 

ur Special Introductory Price structure. Any amount, large or small, spent with us will yield you mag- 


This is a hardy shrub that flourishes in nificent returns. 
all soils and climates. It is commonly 
known as the high-bush cranberry. T he 
leaves are broad and color crimson in 
the fall. The flowers are white and are 
borne in clusters. Its brilliant red berries 
hang on the bush in clusters throughout 
the winter. Birds will not eat them. An 
excellent decorative shrub for both sum- 
mer and winter. We are making a special 
introductory price of 20c on this shrub to demon- 
Stratethelarge possibilitiesofa moderate outlay. 
Early Richmond Cherry Tree 25c 
A strong, sturdy, young cherry tree, Early 
Richmond, Montmore ncy, Black Tartarian and 
other desirable varieties only 25c. Remarkable 
opportunity to start an orchard. Other fruit 
trees at correspondingly moderate prices. 


Dept. 1602 


Our Handsome New Booklet, “A Handy Book 
of Hardy Plants,”’ Sent Without Cost to You 


Send for our book on landscape gardening, ‘‘A Handy Book of Hardy 
Plants.’’ lf you are interested in modern methods in landscape gar- 
dening you ought to have this book. You may be surprised at the re- 
sults that can be produced for a very small expenditure. Learn what 
plants, shrubs and trees are suited to your locality. Let us tell you about 
our facilities for furnishing plans of landscape gardening. We can give 
you the effects you want in color, variety of foliage, special effects in~ 
summer and winter. This book sent prepaid on your request. Address 


LEESLEY BROS. 
North 40th and Peterson Avenues, CHICAGO, ILL. 




































CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


Don’t place your order till you have secured a copy 
Our catalogue differs from other catalogues 
just as our seeds differ from other seeds. 
Our catalogue, besides being an invaluable 
guide to the planter, is a work of art. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barclay Street New York 





Not like the ordinary kind 























ASPARAGUS 


My stock of choice roots for 1910 is very 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


test of the Hedge Plants—an ideal hedge for lawn purposes, A 


large and extrafine. Six varieties of healthy, quick grower. No thorns. Easily trained. California Privet is 
thrifty one and two year-old roots. Special generally known and uuiversally popular. Particularly suitable 
prices on large orders. Complete cultural for private grounds, Perfectly hardy and almost evergreen. Large 
directions with each shipment, stock. Prompt shipments. Order early. 

Write to-day for Free Catalog of Trees, Strawberry Plants 

Vines, Garden Tools, etc., Spray Pumps and Spraying Calendar. 





ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box ‘‘Y"’ MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


«The Aristocrats of the Rose Garden” 


So called, not only because they are found growing on most of the famous 
e-tates of the country, but because they arc sturdy, harcy roses, of beau- 
tiiul colors and delicate tints, evidence of high-bred quality. 


INGFF, Roses | 


are positively the best grown. Always sold on their own roots, and war-| 
ranted to grow and bloom, Plants sent to any point in the United States | 
and Canada, and safe arrival guaranteed. 

e have seventy greenhouses, a large acreage of the finest rose land 
in the country, and over a million plants in a thousand different varieties 
from which to make your selection. 


The Greatest of Rose Books Free 


“DINGEE GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” 


Gives you the knowledge of how to care for roses and make them 
grow and bloom. 120 pages, beautifully illustrated. On the cover is 
a true picture of the marvelous new Blue Rose, the novelty of the 
centuries in the Rose Kingdom. We also sell the best flower and vegetable seeds. 
©« THE DINGEE “a CONARD CO., Box 60, West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850. The Leading Rose Growers of America. 
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Victoria Aster 


a nd upw ard 


lications 


is the title of Our 1910 Catalogue—the most beautiful and instruc- 
tive horticultural publication of the day —a book of 200 ages—700 
photo engravings from nature—8 superb ateael 

tone plates of vegetables and flowers. 
tion ot everything in gardening either for pleasure or for profit, and 
embodies the results of sixty years experience. 


vis catalo gue the largest pe ossible distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


To everyone who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents (in stamps) we will mail the catalogue and also send free of charge our 
famous 50 cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS, containing 
one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant 
§, Mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and 
Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and 
returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 
In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of 
our Garden Guide and Record, which we consider one of our most valuable pub- 
A book of condensed cultural information of which one of our customers 
who has had an advance copy. says. 


hensive book of its kind.’’ 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 





and duo- 
It is a mine of informa- 


“It 1s the most complete, concise and compre- 









35 &37 CORTLANDT ST 
NEW YORK CITY. 











. ‘ 
Sweet Corn 
that will make your mouth 
water 


‘THE corn you must slant this year, if 
you want that rea ly sweet, tender, 
delicious kind you occasionally get, 18 


Ordway . Golden Sweet Corn 


(. It is « wonderlul variety; early tender, juicy 
and sweet tour qualities which constitute the idea! 
It matures in ten weeks 
. Py 

@ Just try Ordway's Golden thie year Next year 
we wont need to worry abaut your order Care- 
fully selected seed sent by return mail on receipt ot 
priee 

Trial packet, enough to plant thirty-hwe bille, 10: 

halt-oent, [ek ont, 3D quart wh medium 

sed ears, De. oa h Address 


O. P. Ordway 


ASTERS Single Chinese Asters 


are now the fad. Try 
3 pkts. 


Saxonville, Mass. 























Adams’ Seed, white, rose and lavender; 
and my Little Green Seed Book, 10c. 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Garden Expert, Wellesley, Mass. 


Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home makers and Gar- 
deners taught by Prof. Craig and Prof 
Batchelor, of Cornel! University. 


Gardeners who understand up -to- 
date methods and practice are in de- 
mand for the best positions. 


A knowledge of Landscape Garden- 





ing is indispensable to those who 


Praor. Craia. would have the pleasantest homes. 


250 page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 






























*CLOVER pare 


Our pure Northern-grown Clovers will fertilize any 
: soll and increase yields on New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio farms 50 to 100 per cent. We if 
are the +" growers of Clover, Timothy and Grass ¥ 
Seeds in the world. Postal gets new Seed Catalog. a 

“a Enclose 10c in a, for fine samples of Clover, 
ww Alfalfa, Oats, Barley, Wheat, Grass, etc. Address 


ym JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., Box 203, La Crosse, wi #2 


ADECBPGLG HORA 











Get ready to 
grow plants 
for Spring 


It's time to learn all about: 


| and Cold-frames 





Write to-day to 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
E. Broadway, 


Louisville, Kentucky 





The double-glass with air space is a trans- 
parent blanket. Covering and uncovering 
saved. Plants get all the light all the time 
and grow strong. 

Thousands in use—north, east, 
west—get our catalog. It gives valuable in- 
formation. Then get some sash. Thev 
yield big returns every season for a life time. 


south, 








telling what is to be done and how at 
every season of the year. Mr. Wright 
has made a very complete and helpful 
guide in this volume, its one drawback 
for us being that it is written with the 
nomenclature and for the climate of 
England. 


FarmingIt. By Henry A. Shute. With many 
illustrations by Reginald Birch. Cloth, 12mo. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 
net. 


To every commuter and suburbanite, 
and to everyone who enjoys a good laugh 
this new book of Judge Shute’s will 
afford no end of fun. It tells of the 
amusing misadventures of a lawyer who 
took to farming as a recreation, and it 
leads him through a series of barnyard 
adversities as astonishing as they are 
delightful. 


Botany of To-Day. A Popular Account of 
Recent Notable Discoveries. By G. F. Scott 
Elliot. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50 net. 


The general idea of this book is that 
of interesting the reader in the botanical 
discoveries of our own times. The pro- 
cess of selecting what should be omitted 
from the vast amount of accumulated 
data has been performed by the author 
with a rare discrimination that makes 
his book both valuable and entertaining. 


Catalogue of The Works of Art Belonging to the 
City of New York. Prepared and issued by 
the Art Commission of the city of New York. 
Illustrated, large octavo, 241 pp. New 
York. 


A sumptuously printed catalogue of 
New York City’s art possessions,—paint- 
ings, rural decorations, and sculpture. 
The volume contains a comprehensive 
index 


Colour in the Flower Garden. By Gertrude 
Jekyll. Illustrated, 148 pp., tall 8vo, cloth. 
London: George Newnes, Ltd.; Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.75 
net, 


This is one of the finest volumes in 
the series of garden books which its pub- 
lishers are bringing out. Copiously illus- 
trated, the reader will find Miss Jekyll’s 
book full of helpful and delightful sugges- 
tion, and the diagrams and plans will aid 
one in untangling many a knotty planting 
problem. 


Rural Hygiene. A handbook of sanitation de- 
signed for the use of students in the agricul- 
tural schools and colleges, and for the 
residents of the rural districts of the United 
States. By Isaac Williams Brewer, M. D. 
Illustrated, 227 pp.; 8vo. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 


The author has performed his task of 
producing a handbook written in plain 
language, free from technicalities, aiming 
to be practical and recognizing the limita- 
tions of rural life that will prove accept- 
able to the dweller in rural communities. 
Work and Recreation, Food and Diet, 
Milk, Ice, Flies, and Malaria are some of 
the twenty chapter heads. 


in writing to advertisers please mention Hovus® anp GARDEN. 
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Wanderings in The Roman Campagna. By 
Rodolfo Lanciani. Profusely illustrated, 378 
p., large 8vo, cloth and gold, gilt top. 
oston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $5 net. 


Italian Hours. By Henry James. IIlustra- 
tions in color by Joseph Pennell. Large 8vo, 
505 pp., cloth, gold and colors, gilt top. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $7.50 net. 


Here we have two sumptuous vol- 
umes to delight the heart of the lover 
of Sunny Italy. Professor Lanciani’s 
book is none the less interesting to the 
lay reader for its scholarly tone. and the 
illustrations are refreshingly new, giving 
one a better idea of the country around 
Rome. In the other volume Henry 
James has collected a series of entertain- 
ing essays on Italian subjects that are 
more free from the oppression of his 
usual stylism than one might expect any 
book from his pen to be. The author of 
Italian Hours knows his Italy as well as 
Mr. Howells knows his. 


In American Fields and Forests. By Henry 
D. Thoreau, John Burroughs, John Muir, 
Bradford Torrey, Dallas Lore Sharp, and 
Olive Thorne Miller. Illustrated from pho- 
tographs by Herbert W. Gleason. 378 pp., 
cloth, 16vo, Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net. 


This book is a collection of repre- 
sentative sketches by six of the most 
eminent American writers on nature, 
compiled with the greatest possible variety 
in subject, treatment, and locality, as 
well as in point of view. 


Our Country Home: How We Transformed a 
Wisconsin Woodland. By Frances Kinsley 
Hutchinson. Nearly 200 illustrations from 
photographs by the author. 278 pp., 8vo, 
cloth, green top. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 

“One comforting thought,’’ says Mrs. 
Hutchinson in her charming book, “to 
that mass of people who have always 
lived in the city is, that they will enjoy 
each phase of country life much more than 
the old rural inhabitants.’’ Surely the 
joy of country living runs through the 
whole book, which is well worth the 
pleasant hours one will surely wish to 
give it 


Vegetable Gardening. By L. H. Bailey. Illus- 
trated, 458 pp., 16mo, cloth. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 


The Pruning Book. By L.H. Bailey, Illustra- 
ted, 545 pp., 16mo, cloth. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 


The Nursery Book. By L.H. Bailey. Illus- 
trated, 365 pp., 16mo, cloth. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 


These three volumes in their new 
editions from the Rural Science Series 
should find a place in every garden lib- 
rary. They are most comprehensive, 
well arranged, and the copious illustra- 
tions make clear the knottier points of the 
text. We recommend them to the ama- 
teur especially. 


Plant Hicks 
Big Maples 


They are not expensive. $30 
to $40 for a tree 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter, which is twenty to 
thirty feet high, and has ten to 
thirteen feet spread, is decid- 
edly reasonable considering the 
fact that you get at once the 
effect you want. No long wait- 
ing ten to fifteen years for a 
sapling to grow up. 

We have 100 Norway 
Maples in our Nursery, like 
the big one in the illustration. 
We will move and plant any 
of these trees for you, relieving 
you from all bother, all worry. 

No danger of their not grow- 
ing. We preserve the roots; 
it is the chopping them off that 
eventually kills a tree or gives 
it a setback from which it takes 
years to recover. Our trees, 
moved our way, go on growing 
as if nothing had happened. 


Isaac Hicks 





@ Son, 





They can be moved from now until the leaves are partly put, but the 
sooner it is done the better. 

Silver, sycamore and Norway Maples and other trees as well, are all 
shown and priced in our catalog. Send for this catalog if you can’t 
come to the Nursery yourself and pick out just the trees you want. 


Westbury, Long Island 








TREE SURGERY, FORESTRY . 
AND ORCHARD RECLAIMING 


This is our work. We have spent a lifetime learning how. 
practical and experienced and always under the supervision of an expert. We 
want to talk with you about your trees. 
can do to save your ornamental trees or to put your orchard where it will pay. 
The cost will be less than you expect. 


C. E. PERSONS & COMPANY 


Landscape Gardeners 


Our men are trained, 
Write us and we will tell you what we 


Don't hesitate; drop us that postal now. 


Erie, Pa. 


Tree Surgeons 











IRISH ROSES 


AND HARDY PERENNIALS, EXTRA SIZES FOR MMEDIATE EFFECT 
LIBERAL DiscouNTs ON LARGE ORDERS 
Our Catalogue is a cyclopedia of information to the planter 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


LANDSCAPE DEPT. 
69 HAMILTON Piace 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 


EVERGREENS 


S. G. HARRIS 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 

















The Montrose Nurseries Are Offering 


A complete line of choice Ornamental Stock at very 


low prices considering the quality. 


Large trees and shrubs for immediate effect. 


Landscape work a specialty. 


Illustrated Catalogue free tor the asking. 
THE MONTROSE NURSERIES 
Westchester Co., N. Y¥. 


Montrose 





Samson Spot Window Sash Cord 


Outwears any other material many times over. Saves the 
trouble and expense of broken cords. Send tor Booklet B 








Samson Cordage Works Boston, Mass. 

















Low Cost Suburban Homes 


Plans, illustrations and descriptions of nearly 100 houses which have 
been built at costs ranging from $1000 to $10,000. In most cases the 
cost is given. 

Many of the houses have been built as suburban residences—others as 
small country homes or as bungalows or mountain camps. Houses of 
brick, stone, frame, shingle, cement and stucco are ineluded. 

All are distinctive and full of suggestion for anyone interested in build- 
ing beautiful but low cost homes anywhere. 

62 pages, beautifully illustrated and printed on coated paper with art 
paper cover. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


McBride, Winston & Co., 6 W. 29th St., New York 
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Hitchings & Company 


1170 Broadway New York 





Why Haven t Youa 


Greenhouse ? 


Have you the idea that they are suit- 
able for large estates only? We build 
for the small places as well as large 
estates, adapting size and design to 
the situation and 
There is lots of pleasure and satisfaction 
to be had from our houses. 


the owner s ideas. 


Write us. 











Seeds That Grow! 


If you want the Best it is possible to Grow, 





such as you can rely upon to produce the 
Choicest Vegetables and Most Beautiful 


Flowers, you should try Burpee’s Seeds ! 








Leading Amerfcan Seed Catalog.’’ The 
first edition is more than four hundred 
thousand copies and yet it is too expensive 
a book of 178 pages to mail unsolicited 
except to our regular customers. With 
elegant colored plates and hundreds of 
illustrations from nature it tells plain 
truth and is a Safe Guide to success 
in the garden. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


E shall be pleased to mail you, upon 
application, Burpee’s New Annual 
for 1910,—long known as ‘‘ The 


Do you want a copy? 
so, send your address to-day to 























(246 well Orenmg (hts uselul ktichen article to you by return mas) 
No kitchen outfit ts complete unless it contains a Delta file Rest 
fer sharpening knives and scissors. Can be used for many other 
purposes about the house 


Delo Soles Company ¢ 


Room 038 
346 Broadway 
New York City 











DELTA 

















The J ewell controter 


‘* Makes the Heat Behave! ’’ 


A simple de vice with time clock attachment, which 
can be set to govern the heat in your house automat- 
ically, and insure any temperature desired at any 
hour of day, night, or early morning. 

Gives warm rooms to dress in, even temperature 
eli day, and cool rooms to sleep in. Easy to install 
in any house, no trouble to operate, can be applied to 
any heating system 

The Jewell saves 20 per cent on coal bills and pre- 
vents accidental fires. 


30 DAYS PREE TRIAL 


Write today for booklet “The House Comfort- 
able,” prices and full information regarding this free 
trial offer. Let the Jewell Heat Controller prove 
what it will do before you purchase it. 


THE JEWELL MFG. CO., 20 GREEN ST., AUBURN, N. Y. 














Florida, the 
Texas, ( 
New Orleans via MALLORY LINE 











Include an Ocean Voyage in 


Your Winter Tour 


Let us plan a cirele tour from and back to your home city, by 
rail and water, through the New York Gateway 


Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines 


Carolinas, Georgia and San Domingo via CLYDE LINE 
‘alifornia and Pacific Coast points ; Florida—West Coast, Mobile and 


Porto Rico, cruises to and around the Island via PORTO RICO LINE 
Nassau-Cuba, direct service via WARD LINE 
Mexico- Yucatan, direct service with rail connec- 
tions for all important interior cities via WARD LINE 
Liberal Stop-Over Privileges 


Address any of the following Tour Bureau representatives for complete 
information and copies of the illustrated Magazine of travel, the AGWI 
News: Geo. O. Sheldon, 18 Washington Street. Boston; S. A. Monteith, 629 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; H. G. Wenzel, 200 Broadway, New York. 


CLYDE LINE—MALLORY LINE—PORTO RICO LINE—WARD LINE 


via the 





Wireless Telegraphy 




















The Most Magnificent Apart- 
ment in Europe 
[IR ERNEST CASSEL is in the 
greatest quandary of his life. For 
months past workmen have been build- 
ing an addition to his Park Lane resi- 
dence, which was. to be a sumptuous 
banqueting hall. Those responsible for 
it were told to do as they pleased in the 
matter of outlay, only one request being 
enforced, namely, that it was to be the 
most magnificent apartment of the kind 
in Europe. The marbles of which it is 
built came from South Africa. Now it 
transpires the apartment looks like a 
huge bathroom. It is so immense and 
so peculiar in coloring no furniture can be 
got to suit it,and sideboard after side- 
board has had to be discarded as incon- 
gruous. Sir Ernest is, as he well may 
be, furious with anger, and speaks of 
pulling the place to pieces. There was to 
have been a great ‘“‘warming” of the 
banqueting hall during the season, when 
the king promised his friend to be his 
guest. Already Sir Ernest has spent over 
$250,000 on this amazing room, which is 
at the moment the talk of London.— 
Lady Mary. 


Too Much Hot Water 


RANGE water-back gave too much 

hot water, and caused much 
trouble in our being obliged to let the hot 
water and steam off through the faucet 
to prevent damage. This I find can be 
remedied by the plumber’s fitting a 
piece of soap stone so as to cover part 
of the water-back. This saves the waste 
of water in addition to the trouble. 
It also saves the expense of taking out 
the water-back and putting in a smaller 
one, which some do. 





Garden Fertilizers 
BY H. M. CrRocKER 


OW that the subject of the small 
garden has become one of interest 
to almost everyone; some knowledge of 
soils and the food requirements of plant 
life has come to be regarded as almost 
indispensable to even the man who has 
but a row of lettuce or a bed of Petunias 
to plant. 

A study of fertilizers and the soil 
requirements of plant life will more than 
repay everyone who has anything to 
plant. Do not put off looking into this 
until the rush of spring planning and, 
later, spring planting is upon you, but 
find out all you can about soils and fer- 
tilizers so you may be ready to go about 
your gardening fully prepared to put into 
its preparation a knowledge of the soil 
ingredients that will bring forth there- 
from finer fruits and vegetables and more 
beautiful flowers. 

Of course stable and barnyard manure 
is one of the best fertilizers when properly 
applied, but it is not always possible, 
even in rural communities, to obtain 
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these manures. Indeed, in a New York 
farm community last summer the writer 
found that the farmers required every 
bit of stable and barnyard manure avail- 
able for fertilizing their fields and conse- 
quently he was glad to find in the com- 
mercial fertilizers upon the market an 
excellent substitute in furthering the 
growth of the flower-plants and the few 
vegetables of his little garden. 

One may also learn to mix fertilizers 
himself that will prove, after some study 
and experiment, especially suited to the 
needs of the particular soil that needs 
enriching. One of the best fertilizers for 
the ordinary vegetable garden’s soil may 
be compounded as follows: 


Nitrate of soda......... 5 per cent 
Sulphate of ammonia... 10 
pi” Ree 15 i 
Acid phosphate......... 55 = 
Muriate of potash....... 15 ” 


This latter may give place to 15 per 
cent of sulphate of potash if that proves 
better for the soil’s requirements. Five 
hundred pounds of this mixture will dress 
half an acre, but a spring application 
of this sort ought to be supplemented by 
at least two dressings of nitrate of soda. 

For the vegetable garden outlined 
on another page of this number the 
amount of ingredients required would be 
as follows: Nitrate of soda, 5 Ibs.; sul- 
phate of ammonia, ro lbs.; dried blood, 
15 lbs.; acid phosphate, 55 lbs.; muriate 
of potash, 15 lbs. If this latter is sub- 
stituted use 15 lbs. of sulphate of potash 
in place of it. The after dressings of 
nitrate of soda recommended would be 
from to to 15 or 20 lbs. each. 

In all compounded fertilizers care 
must be taken to give their ingredients 
even distribution, mixing all thoroughly. 

Beside the substances in the above 
compound, lime, land plaster and gypsum 
are used as indirect fertilizers, that is as 
substances to correct acid or sour soils, 
to make certain soils slightly alkaline, to 
bind soils too loose and sandy in them- 
selves, and again the better to enable 
soils to retain the strength of the pot- 
ash compounds until théy are required 
by the plants. 





Ingenious Devices 


WE are planning, in an early issue, 
to inaugurate a new department 


for the magazine and you can help us 
conduct it. Its purpose will be to ex- 
plain by short paragraphs, with a photo- 
graph or drawing, various “short cuts’’ 
and ingenious devices that clever home- 
builders and garden-makers have dis- 
covered. If you have worked out some 
labor-saving or otherwise advantageous 
contrivance in your home or in your 
garden tell the readers of House & 
GARDEN about it, with a picture if 
possible. The Editors will gladly pay 
for these contributions. Pass your short 


cuts along, and soon we shall all be living 
more comfortably and to a riper age 
through a mutual exchange of valuable 
information. 


All-Metal 


Higgin 


Screens 


or dull finish. 
Channels metal too. 


no paint. Can't rust. 


like new. 


No repairs. 


pRaMes of stee/ or copper. 

Trim, neat, 
Nothing to warp, split, swell, shrink, or 
rot. No cause for sticking. 


ETTING of solid bronze wire. 
Never has to be painted. 
Fastened by our patented inside round frame. 
uniformly tight but not bent sharply at any point. 








Corner of Higgin Screen showing actual size of frame, actual 
mesh of netting as usually preferred, and the patented 


inside round rod that holds the wire. 


Enamel 
beautiful! 


Only g-16 inch thick. 
inconspicuous, 


Screens fit perfectly an ways. 


Not painted because it needs 
Always looks 
Held 
No breaking. 


Screen once for all 
Get Higgin Screens now and save money later 


Branch offices in all principal cities. 
furnish estimates without charge or obligation. 


Local representatives 
But if we have 


none in your city we will take measurements, deliver and fit 


screens; satisfaction guaranteed. 


Wherever you live you need 


not take a substitute for Higgin Screens. 


Free Catalog shows Higgin Screens for various styles of win- 
dows and doors adapted to either old or new buildings and tells 


what users think of them. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. 


Write today. 


508-530 Washington Ave., Newport, Ky. 


Higgin All-Metal Weather Strip—Zinc and bronze. Always air-tight. Window never sticks. Circular free 
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COUNTRY HOMES 
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Economy Gas Machine 


Popipern ap far fake and bibsbee fos. May 

be lighted the same as electric light without 

batteries or wires. or write for list of 
customers. 


Economy Gas Machine Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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There is no better wood finish than that made by the Murphy Var- 
nish Company. Samples showing their stains and enamels will be 
sent upon request, 

Margaret Greenleaf, the Consulting Decorator for the Murphy 
Varnish Company, will tell you practically how to get the best 
artistic effects in your home. Nocharge is made for this service 
Write to-day and send your floor plans, or a rough draft of them. 

Miss Greenleaf may be seen at 345 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
between eleven and three o’clock, or by appointment. 


Address Department of Decoration 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MIGNONETTE Style H GRAND 
In Mahogany. Price $700. 


Where others have failed to build a small, yet perfect GRAND PIANO meeting present-day 
requirements, the HOUSE OF KNABE, after SEVENTY-THREE YEARS of careful 


research and experiment, has succeeded in producing 
The WORLD’S BEST GRAND PIANO 
In the small size of 
5S FEET, 2 INCHES 


This instrument possesses that same matchless tone for which KNABE GRANDS have 
long since been distinguished—a tone peculiar to and distinctive of all KNABE PIANOS, 
which carry the endorsement of the leading musicians of the day. 


K nabs Pianos m iV be pure hased of any Knabe representative at New York prices with added cost of fret ght and delivery. 


Wm. KNABE & Co., 438 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 39th Street 


NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE LONDON 
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